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MUSIC FROM DE PARIS 


The illustrious brothers, Wilbur and Sidney 

de Paris have, for the past four years, been the chief 

upholders of the New Orleans tradition in New York. At 
Jimmy Ryan’s on 52nd Street, they have led this very expert, 
extremely well-knit little group playing immaculately styled 
jazz that takes all the best from the past and adds all the ex- 
perience of the present, experience gained from their playing 
with the bands of Jelly Roll Morton, Benny Carter, 
McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, Tommy Ladnier and Duke 
Ellington, to mention but a few. 

Added to Wilbur’s prowess on the trombone and Sidney’s 
brilliant lead trumpet are the talents of famous and accom- 
plished musicians like Omer Simeon on clarinet, Lee Blair 
on banjo, Doc Cheatham on trumpet and Wendell Marshall 
on bass. What could you expect from this combination but 
music that flows as gently and as sweetly as the Afton? 
Wilbur de Paris calls this his Nez w Orleans band because 
he believes that he has put new life into the tradition. ‘We 
are playing’, he says, ‘as the earlier musicians would be play- 
ing if they were alive today. It does not stand to reason, with 
the technical advances since then, that they would have the 
nanny-goat vibratos today they had then.’ 

Those who have heard previous Wilbur de Paris recordings 
will know what a high standard to expect. Those who have 
not heard, and bewail the present standards of traditional jazz, 
may have their confidence restored by 


Wilbur de Paris and his New New Orleans Jazz 
one London Jazz Series 12-inch long playing record 


LTZ-K 15024 


WILBUR DE PARIS(trombone), SIDNEY DE PARIS(trumpet & tuba), 
DOC CHEATHAM (trumpet), OMER SIMEON (clarinet), 
SONNY WHITE (piano), LEE BLAIR (banjo), 
WENDELL MARSHALL (bass), GEORGE FOSTER (drums) 


Madagascar; March of the Charcoal Gr Mardi 
Gras rag; Are you from Dixie; Hot lips; Yama 
Yama man; Flow gently, sweet Afton; 
Milneberg joys 
Recorded April, 1955 


RECOROS 


JAZZ SERIES 


LONDON RECORDS, 
division of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 
I-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.g 
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DAVE BRUBECK 
b 
Brian Nicholls 


Now that much of the dust of battle 
has settled and the fierce divisions over 
the merits of Dave Brubeck have be- 
come more mellowed with time and 
familiarity it may well be rewarding to 
examine his contributions to the jazz 
scene and attempt an assessment of his 
place in the jazz world. The hostile 
elements who deny that his music is in- 
deed jazz at all can probably be discoun- 
ted completely in view of his widespread 
acceptance and the evidence of one’s 
own ears. More important is the question 
of the degree to which he has contributed 
to the development of jazz. Has he over- 
stepped the mark with his heavy intro- 
duction of European forms and lost the 
essential spark of jazz, or has he, by 
showing a new way ahead, proved him- 
self the saviour of jazz? 

As with most of the American stars, 
we must judge entirely from recorded 
music. Luckily, much of  Brubeck’s 
work—from his early gropings to the 
latest recordings by the Quartet—is 
available here; though this reliance on 
recorded evidence must immediately 
become a handicap. Brubeck himself has 
always maintained that recorded jazz is 
but a pale imitation of the real thing, 
through this is ameliorated somewhat by 
the fact that much of his recorded work 
comes from tapes of live concerts. 


EARLY BACKGROUND 


His early background, and the record- 
ings it produced, supply ample debating 
points for the crtiics who assert that 
Brubeck’s jazz, if it exists at all, is 
swamped by his basically European 
outlook. When Brubeck left the Army 
at the end of the war, he went to study 
under Darius Milhaud at Mills College, 
and. although he was also at this time 
playing in various clubs at night, the 
influence of the classical training he was 
receiving was strong. The first jazz group 
he formed in 1946, was hardly a jazz 
group at all. Some of its music can be 
heard on the 10” Fantasy LP ‘Old 
Sounds From San Francisco’, and the 
titles of some of its eight numbers, such 
as ‘Schizophrenic Scherzo’, give a clue 
to the mood. This group, which played 
together between 1946 and 1949, although 
altering in character during that time, 
apparently consisted of eight serious and 
earnest young men exploring the fugue 





and contemporary fashions in tonal sys- 
tems. If progress had stopped here, 
Brubeck and some of the other members 
of the early groups such as Dave Van 


. Kriedt would have found little place in 


the history of jazz apart from a niche in 
novelty corner. 

By the time of the next recordings— 
the Octet of 1949, a radical change had 
taken place and jazz was the basic in- 
gredient of his music. Brubeck now 
thought first of beat and then of sounds, 
as the trio recordings of the same period 
show. Although the first Octet of 1946 
had little jazz content, its successor in 
1949 was in the van of jazz development. 
The similarity between this later group 
and the 1948 Miles Davis group on the 
East Coast has been commented on suffi- 
ciently by now to need no _ further 
questioning. Copy or not, the music was 
exciting and in the idiom of experiment. 
Some of the products of the Octet at 
this period can be heard on the Vogue 
LP ‘The Fabulous Dave Brubeck’. 


PEAK OF PERCUSSION 

With this group, Dave ceased his ex- 
ploration of large group jazz and con- 
centrated on the music of a trio or 
quartet. This was in line with his sudden 
adoption of a beat. In the Trio record- 
ings he made with Cal Tjader and Ron 
Crotty in 1949 and 1950, his piano 
playing reached a peak of percussion. 
He hammered his ideas forth with no 
hint that the word ‘dynamics’ was known 
to him. A good example of this can be 
found in ‘Old Black Magic’ from the 
1950 Trio. This may not be very subtle 
but it rocks, and it is vital in the way 
that Bud Powell is vital. The piano 
seems \inadequate for the patterns in 
percussion and sound that Brubeck is 
trying to relay to the listener—or maybe 
just to himself. 

With the re-entry of Paul Desmond 
into the Brubeck musical orbit for the 
formation of the Quartet, maturity came 
suddenly, and the music of Dave Bru- 
beck became the hottest thing in show 
business in the States. Desmond and Bru- 
beck together welded into one of the 
great musical combinations of jazz 
history. So intertwined is their music that 
when people talk of Brubeck or the 
Brubeck Quartet. they mainly are referr- 
ing to two people. Maybe they believe 
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that it is one ubiquitous man playing 
two instruments. They are often so un- 
cannily attuned that it might well be 
just that. 

The recordings of the Brubeck Quartet 
are now large in number and a great 
many are available in Britain. The earlier 
offerings are on Vogue and the later, 
production jobs, are on Philips. On these 
we must judge his contribution to jazz; 
for this is his chosen outlet. The forma- 
tive groups and styles have been discar- 
ded completely in favour of the Quartet, 
and, for the past five or six years, 
‘Desmond and Brubeck with assistance 
from varying bass players and drummers 
have been ‘going out’ together—as their 
particular brand of improvisation has 
been labelled. 

A large proportion of the recordings 
are taken from his concerts—and nearly 
always the best music is found here. 
When the group gets the feel of a live 
audience responding to its music it builds 
from this feeling and, at best, a wonder- 
ful communal experience is committed 
to wax. A fine example of this is found 
on the ‘Jazz Goes To College’ LP on the 
Philips label. The atmosphere is electric 
throughout, and at one stage, in ‘Le 
Souk’, the audience bursts into applause 

‘ontaneously, at the climax of Bru- 
beck’s piano solo. Again, in the Fantasy 
‘Jazz At Oberlin’ LP, not yet issued over 
here, the audience of music students be- 

Continued on page 4 
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Whistlin’ Rufus Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
Hushabye Monty Sunshine Quartet 
NJ 2011 


When Do I Get To Be Called A Man 
Mindin’ My Own Business Big Bill Broonzy 
NJ 2012 


I’m Beginnin’ To See The Light 
Jeepers Creepers Cleo Laine 
NJ 2013 


SWINGIN’ WOODPECKER 

Woodpecker’s Groove; Gromek; On The Alamo 
Hacke Bjorksten Quintet 

NJE 1019 


INTRODUCING JACK LIDSTROM 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; 

I’ve Got A Feeling I’m Falling; Snag It 
Jack Lidstrom and his Dixielanders 

NJE 1020 


Late Summer; For FJ Fans Only. 
Lars Gullin Sextet 
7’ EP NJE 1021 


HARRY KLEIN QUARTET 

Liggin; It Ain’t Necessarily So; 

Four And No More; Darn That Dream 
Harry Klein Quartet 

NJE 1022 


THAT PATTERSON GIRL—VOL. II 
Beale Street Blues; Jail-House Blues; 
Shipwreck Blues; T’Aint No Sin 
Ottilie Patterson with 

Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 

NJE 1023 





JAZZ GUMBO—VOL., I 
Tishomingo Blues; One Sweet Letter From You 
Terry Lightfoot’s Jazzmen 
Mr. Freddy Blues; Hold That Thing 
Johnny Parker’s Barrelhouse Four 
I’m In The Market For You; China town 
Al Fairweather Quartet 
Mandy; Blueberry Hill 
Fawkes-Turner Quintet 
NJT 503 


TENORAMA 

Just You, Just Me; Blue Major 
Jimmy Skidmore 

F Don’t You Know I Care; Curio 

12” L.P. Don Rendell Quartet 

Teddy Boy; Poinciana 
Kenny Graham's Afro-Cubists 

What A Difference A Day Made; Roy Leaps Out 
Introducing Roy Sidwell 

NJ 4 
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Boston, which still likes to call itself 
The Hub of the Universe, has long since 
lost its position of cultural pre-eminence 
There was a time, shortly before and 
after the Civil War, when Boston (along 
with nearby Cambridge) was culturally 
our leading city, but that distinction is 
now New York’s. All that is left to 
Boston is a fine symphony orchestra— 
and memories. 

Since 1951, Boston has been able to 
regain at least a little of its former glory 
with its Arts Festival, held in The Pub- 
lic Garden fer about two weeks in June. 
What started out five years ago as a mo- 
dest outdoor show of painting and sculp- 
ture has now grown into a real festival 
of the arts: painting and sculpture (of 
course), drama, opera, music, ballet, 
poetry, folk dance, and—inevitably— 
jazz. The Festival, now sponsored in 
part by the city, draws gratifyingly large 
crowds and remains, so far, unique. Even 
New York has so far only expressed its 
intention of emulating the Boston 
festival. 


MR. WEIN 


The jazz programs, which have been 
a tzature since 1954, are arranged by the 
S. Hurok of New England jazz and 
George Wein. Wein can always be 
counted on to help his own; although he 
professes a catholicity of taste, the musi- 
cians he selects seem for the most part 
to bi the ones who play at his own club, 
Storyville. Of course this need not be 
considered evidence of a kind of nepo- 
tism; rather, it may simply show his 
great good fortune in being able to em- 
ploy the musicians he likes so much. 

The 1954 concert featured one of those 
“History of Jazz” travesties with music 


by a band including Ruby Braff, (then 
iust beginning to get a _pational repu- 
tation) Vic Dickenson, and Al and Buzzy 
Drootin, and with commentary by Mr. 





JEROME SHIPMAN 
reports on 


SS 


Wein. For those of us who were bored 
with the academic approach to jazz a 
tory, the remarks of Mr. Wein, who, 
the words of Herbert Muller ‘seed 
a lofty contempt for vulgar fact’ were 
like a refreshing breeze. The connection 
between what Mr. Wein had to say, 
actual jazz history, and the music being 
played was incidental at best—but one 
was always exhilorated by the rare cor- 
rect statements. Later on there was some 
modern jazz by a group headed by Serge 
Chaloff and Charlie Mariano, and the 
evening ended—shades of Eddie Condon 
—with a mass jam session. 

Last year the modern group with 
Serge Chaloff, Boots Mussulli, and the 
late Dick Twardzik played bright, mech- 
anical arrangements of which it could 
truly be said that if you had heard one 
you had heard them all. By way of con- 
trast, Chaloff belched a rhapsodic solo 
on “Stardust” (or was it “Body and 
Soul”? Memory grows furtive), and a 
quintet lead by Braff and Sammy 
Margolis somnambulated through some 
examples of what has been called, with 
rare humour, mainstream jazz. No jam 
session. 


BATTLE OF WITS 


In keeping with the high cultural tone 
of the evenings the music was augmented 
in both years with panel discussions. 
Last year’s panel—Wein, Bill Cross of 
Metronome, Harold Shapero, unquest- 
ionably one of our leading composers, 
and, to confer benefit of clergy, Boston’s 
“jazz priest” Father Norman O'Connor 
—discoursed on such weighty matters as 
musicians’ slang. The discussion was en- 
livened for a while by a heated debate 
between, on the one hand, Wein and 
Fr. O’Connor, who defended jazz as 
being as important as classical music, 
and on the other hand, Shapero, who 
took a somewhat dimmer view of Ameri- 
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THE BOSTON ARTS FESTIVAL 


ca’s native art form. It was strictly no 
contest: Shapero was equipped for such 
a battle of wits. 

For this year’s concert, which took 
place last June, Mr. Wein spared us 
the panel. Instead, Fr. O’Connor de- 
livered the almost interminable opening 
sermon in which, among other things, 
he touched on the fact that there is no 
money in jazz (somebody should. tell 
Norman Granz and Dave Brubeck) and 
on juvenile delinquency (just youthful 
hi-jinks). Properly uplifted, we were pre- 
pared to enjoy the feast Mr. Wein had 
arranged. Apparently ashamed of the 
looking backward which had _ charac- 
terized the previous concerts. Mr. Wein 
chose three nuggets from the New Gol- 
den Age of jazz: Herb Pomeroy’s big 
band, Toshiko Akyoshi, and Julian 
“Cannonball” Adderly’s quintet. 


HERB POMEROY 


Pomeroy’s band of seven brass, four 
saxes, three rhythm (I suppose I ‘should 
have marked this momentous occasion 
by securing the names of the bandsmen, 
but somehow it didn’t seem worth the 
effort), which opened the musical pro- 
gram, turned out to be comprised partly 
of professional musicians and partly of 
hair-dressers and bank tellers who toil 
by day andwail by night. The ensemble 
sound of the band seemed to be the 
result of a rather uneasy marriage be- 
tween latter-day Basie and Kenton but 
the soloists huffed and puffed in the ap- 
proved contemporary fashion. Ths band 
of Pomeroy’s has been called one of the 
most important events in Boston jazz in 
many years, which should give some 
indication of how things are in The Hub 
of the Universe. 

After the opening band numbers, 
Toshiko Akyoshi, a very pretty Japanese 
girl (from Tokyo) who was brought to 
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JUNIOR MANTZ, SAM JONES, JULIAN and NAT ADDERLY 


THE HERB POMEROY BAND 


nH. Fine 








America by Mr. Wein, I believe, 
appeared in a gorgeous red kimono and 
bright yellow obi. Since Toshiko was 
seen going into the dressing room near 
the outdoor stage wearing a skirt and 
blouse such as any young American girl 
might wear, a suspicion developed in 
some quarters that her bizarre costume 
was a bit of cheap showmanship on 
someone’s part. Toshiko’s piano playing 
—she was assisted in her labours by bas- 
sist Wyatt Reuther and drummer Les 
Harris—hardly matched the brilliance of 
her raiment, being so utterly derivative 
that a listener near me remarked that 
she sounded like a tired Errol Garner. 


ASPECTS OF ‘HIPS’ 


We had expected that, living up to 
his nickname, Julian Adderly would 
make a dramatic entrance by being shot 
from a cannon onto the stage, but our 
hopes were dashed when he prosaically 
walked on from the wings. If Adderly 
and his little band—‘Cannonball”, alto 
sax; Nat Adderly, trumpet; Junior Mantz, 
piano; Sam Jones, bass; Specs Wright, 
drums—played not a phrase which could 
not have been heard ten years ago when 
bop crystallized (or should I say petri- 
fied?), they at least introduced a much- 
needed note of professionalism into the 
evening. The arrangements the band used 

-unison opening, solos, chain of 

“fours”, unison close—and the sound 
they produced was completely indistin- 
guishable from what was heard in the 
palmy days of bop. (“Cannonball” him- 
self is said to have inherited the mantle 
of: the late Charlie Parker, but this will 
not be official until Leonard Feather 
convenes The College of Critics). 

What does distinguish Adderly’s group 
is their approach to the music. In the 
first place they have dispersed with those 
aspects of Hips—chiefly dress and atti- 
tude—which used to be so intimately 
connected with bop* “Cannonball”, 
who has an engaging personality, plugs 
his own records in a disarming way; an 
Ur-bopper would sooner play “Bucket’s 
got a Hole in It” than admit the exis- 
tence of an audience to be entertained. 
More importantly, the band takes a 
completely casual and fundamental un- 
serious view of their music: “Cannon- 
ball” rips off labyrinthine phrases, which 
ten years ago would have been dutifully 
notated, analyzed, and pronounced as 
expressive of the inmost recesses of 
Parker's tortured soul, with ease and un- 
concern. The truth is that “Cannonball” 
and his band do not really communicate 


anything in their playing; whatever is 
communicated is done so by the very 
act of playing bop. If there is no audible 
difference between serious and frivolous 
bop, just what is the difference between 
the two? As Jacques Barzun has remar- 
ked, bop is not an expression of the age 

-as used to be claimed monotonously— 
but a symptom of it. 

Herb Pomeroy’s big band returned to 
close out the evening. I suffered a few 
more of their selections, any one of 
which could have been titled with per- 
fect justice Deja Entendu, and then 
wandered off to look at some of the 
paintings. But it was no use: in whatever 
part of The Garden I was I could hear 
the band. 

SOME SORT OF MORAL 

If the evening was not a particularly 
entertaining one, it was, as such even- 
ings frequently are, edifying. The de- 
pressing parade of musical mediocrity 
Suggests that there are a_ few 
critical dogmas that need re-examination. 
Is there not a devasting similarity be- 
twéen a_ semi-professional band like 
Herb Pomeroy’s and Conrad Janis’ 
band of a few years back (or Joe Darens- 
bourg with The Dixieland Rhythm 
Kings)? Which is preferable, the kind of 
pastiche of modern jazz piano Toshiko 
offers, or the playing of the much more 
proficient Don Ewell, who has thorough- 
ly absorbed the styles of Jelly Roll 
Morton and James P. Johnson? And if 
“Cannonball” Adderly is content to play 
in a style over ten years old, how can 
we criticize those who have chosen other 
models and have tried to do something 
with them? 

There must be some sort of moral 
here. 

* See, e. g. Anatole Broyard’s A Portrait 
of the Hipster, Partisan Review, June, 
1948 or Charles Fair’s Requiem for a Liv- 
ing Art, Avon Book of Modern Writing. 





BRUBECK 
continued from page | 
comes sparked quite audibly by the flow 
of the Quartet’s invention, and this in 
turn excites the group to greater music. 
This phenomenon must surely place 
the Quartet firmly in the jazz world; 
for audience participation has been one 
of the strikingly distinctive features of 
jazz since the hot gospel gave its con- 
tribution to the music. 
The music of Brubeck and Desmond 
is individual to the point of confounding 
many people. Their adoption of a tune 


as. a base from which to invent other 
tunes and from there to invent further 
completely new realms of music, is cited 
as a non-conformity which cannot be 
contained in the field of jazz. Whereas, 
however, Tristane lost the beat, and, 
often all feeling for jazz in his experi- 
ments along the same lines, Brubeck 
is constantly swinging. Listen to ‘Bal- 
cony Rock’ and deny that this is fine 
jazz if you can. 
SUPER IMPROVISATION 

Between them, Brubeck and Desmond 
seem to have taken the next logical step 
forward. To limit the scope of improvi- 
sation to one variable is a constraint that 
must eventually be swept aside. What 
could be simpler than to use one im- 
provisation for a further improvisation 

and is this really such a startlingly new 
thing in jazz? Examples of this happen- 
ing are doubtless available from as far 
back as the Archaic period. The fact that 
the most successful exponents of this 

‘super improvisation’ (for want of a 
better name) happen to have had a 
European training which colours the jazz 
they produce, has thrown a red herring 
across the criticism of their music. 
Quotes from ‘The Hall Of The Mountain 
King’ are not a necessary part of Bru- 
beck’s jazz—they are an expression of 
the particular individual who has taken 
this next logical step forward. 

Like Armstrong or Tatum; without 
necessarily making a comparison in sta- 
ture, Desmond and Brubeck are soloists 
first and foremost. One can probably, 
in view of their musical cohesion, call 
their duets a solo. The lyrical Desmond 
is seemingly only another mood of the 
improvisation that Brubeck was creating 
before he took over. This can be found 
on almost any of the group’s recordings, 
but a fine example for reference is ‘Here 
Lies Love’ on the Philips ‘Dave Brubeck 
At Storyville’ LP. 

To assess solo performers and innova- 
tors of the environment from which they 
have grown is always difficult, and often 
unfair. Brubeck, for example, is far more 
than the greatest pianist improvisor to 
emerge from the West Coast school. In- 
deed, to place him within the confines 
of the West Coast musical circle is to do 
him a disservice; for his is a larger place 
in jazz history. In the final analysis, 
Brubeck will rank amongst the pioneers 
in what is always a growing and acquisi- 
tive art form. The question which will _ 
then be asked is not ‘How far was Bru- 
beck outside the limits of true jazz?’ but 
‘How did Brubeck expand those limits?’. 
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LET'S BE DONE WITH COOL MUSIC 


Hugues 


The so-called modern jazz is a music 
for those who walk on their heads. 

Good commonsense tells us that a 
keyboard is made to be used with both 
hands. The progressives would have you 
believe that it is old fashioned, corny, 
out-of-date, to use the left hand as much 
as the right, and they are responsible for 
the one-handed pianist. Strange ideas! 

The human voice has a natural vibrato 
when holdnig a note. In jazz, musicians 
make their notes vibrate like a human 
voice. The progressives do not want any 
vibrato at all. They want a dead sound, 
a castrated sound. Another strange idea! 

Before the progressives appeared, 
everyone agreed that a slide trombone 
was different from a valve trombone. 
But no, the progressives changed all that, 
and when they praise a trombone player, 
they say “Mr. So-and-So plays trombone 
so well that you don’t hear the slide”. 
(It was Dizzy Gillespie who first made 
that strange remark about J. J. Johnson). 
Why then don’t they use valve trom- 
bone? 

The trumpet has a round tone, power- 
ful and open. The progressives don’t go 
for that anvmore. The trumpet is to be 
played as if it were a saxophone, and 
the tone must be thin, bitter and choked. 

On drums, the four beats to a bar 
of the bass drum used to be the foun- 
dation of the orchestral building. The 
progressives want those beats hit on the 
cymbals. That is the world-upside -down; 
the foundations of -the building are now 
on the roof. 


RELAXED 


In bop music, there remained, although 
in a very small proportion, one of the 
elements that jazz had reintroduced into 
the too often sclerotic music of our times 

dynamism of excution. The playing of 
Gillesvic, Parker, and their first disciples 
still showed a certain bite and liveliness. 

But cool music, which is otherwise 
like bop, has eliminated that last echo of 
jazz. The cool rules are strict; play it 
tame, nerveless and slack, otherwise you 
cannot join a cool band. No power, no 
attack, no vibrato! 

Then. to try and justify such unjusti- 
fiable devartures, we are seriously told 
that cool music is a wonderful music 
because the musicians who play it are 
relaxed. 

All right then; but it still remains to 
be proved that in order to be relaxed in 
their playing, musicians have to forget 
all that makes for beauty in iazz. I don't 
remember any progressive critics making 
such a claim. Even the most obstinate of 
them have agreed that Louis Armstrong 
is most relaxed when he blows his horn. 
So if a musician as powerful and full 
of life and fire as Louis Armstrong can 
still be relaxed as well (and all the greats 
in jazz are like him—Fats Waller, Jim- 


mie Noone, Coleman Hawkins, Lionel 
Hampton, to name only particularly 
striking examples), the progressives 
themselves have to admit that it is quite 
unnecessary to give up vibrato, inflex- 
ions, and all the elements which make 
jazz a most expressive music, to obtain 
‘in the highest degree’ the relaxation they 
so much admire. 

Even more to the point, it is quite 
obvious that if a musicion should hap- 
pen to be completely relaxed and yet 
fiery and forceful at the same time, he 
would be of much greater value than 
another who possessed only one of the 
two qualities. 

Do the cool men possess even one of 
them? 

To believe that a musician is relaxed 
because he is not powerful or fierce in 
his playing, is a fallacy. 

Some are chaste because they are vir- 
tuous, others because they cannot be 
‘otherwise. 

The cool men belong to the last 
category. They just cannot be powerful. 
Their tone is thin and weak because they 
cannot get a big tone. They don’t blow 
because they are too weak to play with 
power and flame. They don’t have any 
vibrato because nothing vibrates in them. 

Relax? To relax one must have some- 
thing to relax about. The way the cool 
musicians relax is about as much to be 
admired as the virtuous attitude of a 
eunuch. 

STEALING THE LIMELIGHT 

The truth.is. that the so called relaxa- 
tion of the cool men is due to an entire 
lack of power and fire. 

But they don’t all belong to the same 
category. Besides the very weak bunch 
pictured .above, there are those who 
could have played with expression and 
power, but who had such a complex 
that they were afraid to be themselves 
and. instead of being relaxed, they were 
as stiff as pokers in their playing. Some- 
times, when you hear a cool band, you 
are under the impression that they'll 
never succeed in performing what they 
set out to do. 
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Panassie 


It is very significant to note that in 
bop, where there still remains a certain 
amount of power, the best musicians 
(Parker, Gillespie, Navarro) are coloured, 
while almost all the cool men of any 
name are white. Of course, dynamism, 
power and vitality are typical qualities 
of the coloured race, which is a stronger 
race than the white, a less degenerate 
race. So when these musical virtues are 
not wanted anymore, whites are bound to 
take over and steal the limelight. That 
is why cool music met with such great 
sympathy among white musicians. They 
were home again. They all started to 
squeeze, like a lemon, a poor, immature 
little idea, instead of blowing with all 
their heart and soul, body and mind; 
instead of blowing for their own joy 
and that of their listeners. 

And all the so called critics, disc- 
iockeys and writers ganged up to praise 
that music! Some, because they were 
prejudiced and would like to see the 
cool substituted for jazz; others, simply 
because being white, they never under- 
stood anything about jazz, while they 
immediately recognised themselves and 
their complexes in this lifeless, loveless 
and joyless music. 


LESTER 

For cool music is essentially anti- 

Negro music. The fact that some 
coloured musicians play it does not 
mean anything, except that they are cor- 
rupted by the whites’ bad example, just 
as Africans are corrupted by the terrible 
example that we whites set them. 

There is no other way out. Jazz is a 
natural music created by a healthy race. 
Cool is the music of inhibited human 
beings, made by people who have lost 
their enthusiasm, who take themselves 
too seriously and like to think of them- 
selves as ‘intellectuals’. 

Forced back into their last positions, 
our opponents have the nerve to pre- 
tend that we, jazz lovers, only like 
primitive music, a music that is easy to 
understand, that cool music is too elab- 
orate for us, too refined. We should 
laugh at such nonsense! We love Tricky 
Sam, who is simple and straightforward, 
or Count Basie, or Kid Ory, but we also 
enjoy Coleman Hawkins’ “Body and 
Soul’, or the fantastic improvisations of 
Lionel Hampton and Art Tatum, whose 
subtle and complex music is never de- 
prived of feeling and power. 

The cool school claims that its music 
comes from Lester Young, who is one of 
the greats in jazz. There is no connection 
whatsoever between Lester at his best, 
as in “Afternoon of a Basie-ite’” where 
‘Prez’ is really gone, swinging like mad 
with terrific punch. and the music of the 
cool musicians. Or maybe they are 
thinking about Lester's recent records, 

Continued on page 10 








THE METRONOME YEARBOOK 
1956 


(obtainable from Dobells Jazz Record 
Shop—price 9/- post free) 

Once again Metronome have produced 
a yearbook containing many interesting 
features. Printed on art paper it rims to 
some 130 pages between soft covers. As 
usual the photographic coverage is ex- 
cellent, the picture section this year com- 
prising of a dozen very unusual photo- 
graphs by Burt Goldblatt. 

I found the poetry section a bit much 
and likewise a strange piece by Robert 
Ingram entitled Jazz In Writing, but the 
article on Charlie Parker is one of the 
best bits of writing on the late ‘Bird’ 
that I have yet read. 

Other features include the History of 
the Year; Jazz Band of the Year (Count 
Basie); Musicians of the Year; Small 
Groups; New Stars; Best Records of the 
Year, etc. 

For the technically minded there is a 
large section devoted to Hi-Fi and all its 
glories. 


MISTER JELLY ROLL 
by Alan Lomax 


(Jazz Book Club, Dunhams Lane, 
Letchworth, Herts). 


As their first selection, the newly 
formed Jazz Book Club have wisely 
chosen a book which probably has more 
appeal than any other piece of jazz 
literature. 

“Mister Jelly Roll” is the fabulous 
story of a fabulous character, expertly 
told. It is in short as entertaining as any 
of Jelly Roll’s better records and we 
can think of no higher pra’ ise than that! 


THE FABULOUS PHONOGRAPH 


The Story of the Gramophone from 
Tinfoil to High Fidelity. 
by Roland Gelatt 
(Published by Cassell and Co. Ltd. 
Price 21/-) 

For anyone interested in the history 
of the gramophone this truly fascinating 
book will come as a welcome addition 
to their library. 

The writer really knows his subject and 
traces the history of recording from its 
very earliest days right up to modern 
times. It makes a very captivating story 
and also a very readable one. From 1877 
when Thomas Edison began his experi- 














ments with the tin-foil phonograph by 
way of the flat disc as invented by Emile 
Berliner, to Edison’s cylinders right up 
to the present day microgroove records, 
the author has omitted nothing. 

As the story develops he shows us how 
the repertoires of the larger companies 
grew and how the smaller record com- 
panies started out on the journey that 
eventually made them into the large 
organisations, as we know them today. 

The book does in fact trace the growth 
of the whole gramophone industry 
through all its ups and downs right up to 
the invention of the long playing record. 

Also included is a most valuable 
chronology and a complete index. 

SINCLAIR TRAILL 


JAZZ; ITS EVOLUTION AND 
ESSENCE 


by Andre Hodeir 
(Published by Secker and Warburg 
Price 25s.) 


This is a book so weighty and so am- 
bitious that it would be unfair to dash 
off a review in a few lines. I therefore 
propose to take up its arguments in a 
lengthy article next month. Let me limit 
myself meanwhile to saying that the new 
English edition is a still better book than 
the original French version. The rather 
parochial argument with Panassié has 
been replaced by a new chapter on 
“Contemporary Jazz”; a discography 
has been added (alas, without giving 
English record numbers!), and an index 
has been provided. 

In essence, this is a collection of essays 
originally published in “Le Jazz Hot” 
and aimed at a musicianly approach to all 
aspects of jazz. That is to say, instead 
of the vague generalisations which nor- 
mally characterize jazz criticism, Hodeir 
seeks an accurate definition of his terms, 
and then applies the trained mind of a 
professional musician to the analysis of 
jazz melody, rhythm, harmony, form 
and “swing”. 

The book is full of excellently trans- 
cribed musical examples (some of them 


of considerable complexity) and is clearly 
aimed at the intelligentsia of jazz musi- 
cians and jazz fans. It is far from easy 
to read, but it is easier than a great many 
others because it is the outcome of a 
comprehensive and _ all-encompassing 
approach to music—almost a philosophy 
of jazz. I find myself in disagreement 
with almost every aspect of this philo- 
sophy, but I respect its lucidity and the 
care with which it has been worked out. 

The book takes the form of an Intro- 
duction (which deals mainly with the 
author’s ideas of progress versus tradi- 
tion); a brief history of jazz from New 
Orleans to cool music (each stage illu- 
strated with one carefully analysed piece 
of music); a study of “the problem of 
improvisation;” an enormously compli- 
cated analysis of “swing” as opposed to 
“hot” jazz; a brief chapter on “The In- 
fluence of Jazz on European Music”; 
and a concluding study of the “Situation 
of Modern Jazz at the Death of Parker”. 

It is very well translated by David 
Noakes (though some of the English 
readers may object to the use of Ameri- 
can musical terminology) and excellently 
printed in neat American typography. 
Whether you agree or disagree with 
Hodeir this is a book you should have 
on your shelf if you are at all interested 
in a serious analysis of jazz in general 
and modern jazz in particular. 


ERNEST BORNEMAN 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ— 
Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer 
(Robert Hale—30s.) 


Once again we have a book dealing 
with the history of jazz, but this time 
told in pictures. There are 625 photo- 
graphs, including many never previously 
published, that vividly illustrate the 
history of jazz from its New Orleans 
beginnings to the present day ‘cool’ 
trends. 

An informal picture of Count Basie 
and his friends from the mid ‘20’s, a 
very early portrait of Bessie Smith, the 
only known photograph of Buddy Bol- 
den—taken before 1895, and one of the 
rare pictures of Gillespie and Parker, 
are but a few of the unique and excel- 
lent pictures the book contains. 

The clear informative text by Orrin 
Keepnews links the photographs together 
and completes this fascinating pictorial 


history. 
M. LANGLEY 











JAZZ RECORDS 


Extremely Large Stock, British, American, Cut-Out and Rare. Can be Seen and Heard on the Premises 
Mon.—Sat. 10.00 a.m. till 6.00 p.m. (Fri. 
Or Sent Anywhere in the World—Safely—Quickly. (Send For Details) 








Jazz Books/Magazines (U.S.A./U.K.) s.a.e. for lists 





DOUG DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 
77 Charing Cross Road London W.C.2 


Sat. 7.00 p.m.) 
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Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


JOE 


Of all the folksongs of the world none 
is more alive than the Negro blues. 
Consider the facts for a moment. Side 
by side we have the two styles—almost 
two traditions of song—firstly the rural 
blues of men like the late Blind Blake, 
Blind Lemon Jefferson, Robert John- 
son, and that of the living Big Bill 
Broonzy; and secondly the city style, the 
blues of the industrial North an infini- 
tely more sophisticated, but an exciting 
and beautiful music. 

Although the blues continue to be 
sung, and show no sign of dying for 
lack of new singers or fresh songs, it 
cannot be denied that both country and 
city blues are in danger: the first from 
the spread of modern progress. TV, 
Radio, the Cinema and the various 
gimmick singers pushed up by commer- 
cial interests have greatly harmed the 
younger generation of country style boys. 
Broonzy can forsee the time when we 
will no longer hear the true rural style 
~Muddy Water and a few others re- 
main, but their number grows less each 
year. 

The city style suffers from different 
but equally dangerous influences. The 
commercial exploitation of R and B 
(Rhythm and Blues) or Rock an’ Roll 
is bastardization of the blues for 
which the city style cannot be blamed. 

That 4s the dismal side of it but, 
happily there is a brighter outlook for 
the songs of the town Negro. Men like 
T-Bone Walker, Gabriel Brown (and he 
should be recorded more often), Light- 
nin’ Hopkins and Jimmy Rushing are 
still around singing wi‘h taste and 
artistry. 


FIRST RECORD 


Which brings us to Joe Williams, the 
new Count Basie blues man and one of 
the most popular features of this superb 
swinging band. He was born in 1918 at 
Cordele, Georgia, his first professional 
job being with Jimmy Noone. Later he 
sang with various groups led by Cole- 
man Hawkins, Lionel Hampton and 
Andy Kirk and also worked with that 
wonderful boogie woogie team Albert 
Ammons and Pete Johnson, from whom 
he learned much. 

When his first record, “Everyday”, 
was issued over here on 78 rpm, I was 
not prepared to praise or comdemn on 
one performance only. The record had 
— described by American critic Ralph 

Gleason as: “quite possibly the most 
salad blues record in a decade”, a 
statement which seemed to me to be 
overstating the case! I wanted more to go 
on, than one record. Now Columbia- 
Clef have issued a 12” LP devoted to 
Joe Williams and the Basie band—an LP 
which contains nine titles (including 
“Everyday”) and it is therefore possible 
to get Mr. Williams into focus. He is 
without doubt a singer of great power 





and originality and he fits into the Basie 
band as if he was born for that purpose 
alone. I am always suspicious of the 
“Best Sellers’. Thus when I read in 
“Downbeat” (again Mr. Gleason) that 
“Everyday” was probably the best sell- 
ing single jazz record since Stan Getz 
‘Moonlight in Vermont’ and that it 
moved over to the pop record charts 
of best sellers for two weeks!, 1 become 
a little nervous. 


MINOR BLEMISHES 


Well, listening once again to “Every- 
day”, I find it exciting and good blues, 
although every now and then Joe trots 
out some‘hing which jars. I do not like 
his falsetto moans, nor some of the slick 
moments which follow, but these are, 
I think minor blemishes in a good blues 
performance. What is keeping the blues 
auve as a ereat folk art is the ever 
changing methods, and the constant re- 
shaping of old and new material, and 
there are many fine moments on this 
record, apart from the magnificent play- 
ing of the Basie band, which alone would 
make the disc worth the money. 

For example, “Roll Em Pete” has 
Williams swinging like few singers I have 
heard in a long while. This is a truly 
original performance which can take its 
place beside the famous Joe Turner-Pete 
Johnson version—a wonderful example 
of the vital quality of the blues. So long 
as this sort of fusion of old and new 
continues, the blues as a vecal art will 
not die. That the singer of today is ac- 
companied by a large band instead of a 
barrelhouse piano or a guitar is merely 
a matter of progress. Williams is a pro- 
duct of his time, he reached maturity 
in the fifties and so one cannot expect 
him to sound like an old time rural 
singer—if he did he would be dishonest. 
He would sound odd if he were accom- 
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WILLIAMS 


panied by the traditional blues piano, 
just as Bill Broonzy never sounds truly 
authentic when singing with modern 
bands. 

“In the Evening” is another re-shaped 
classic blues (by Leroy Carr) which Big 
Bill featured extensively on his visits 
here. Joe sings this lovely blues 
supremely well, and the Basie boys give 
him sensitive support, although I could 
have done without the flute, which 
sounds just a little precious. This is a 
track of great beauty and owes nothing 
to any other version. “The Comeback” 
was a follow-up to “Everyday”, but is 
a much better track in many ways. 
Williams sounds very relaxed and gives 
the impression that he is enjoying him- 
self. It has none of the falseito gimmicks 
of “Everyday” and is much more taste- 
ful. I like the way he uses light and 
shade, using his powerful voice to the 
very best advantage. 

“Alright, Okay” is a medium’ tempo 
piece. The band go along nicely, but the 
material is not very original. “My Baby 
Upsets Me”, is the only other blues. It 
swings gently and Joe sings beautifully. 
If it hadn't been for “Pete”, “Comeback” 
and “Evening”, these other blues would 
no doubt have sounded even better. 

We now come to the only fly in this 
very good ointment. Mr. Williams also 
sings ballads—I suppcse living in this 
day and age, he could not escape them 
but the songs on this LP are not even 
good of their type. Most are over senti- 
mental and Joe turns on the personality 
with such dull stuff as “Ev'ry Day” (not 
to be confused with the aforementioned 
“Everyday” ) and a pretty terrible song 
called “Please Send Me Someone To 
Love’? I hope these three ballads 
(“Teach Me Tonight” is the best) will 
not deter the reader from buying this 
very excellent LP. 


FRESH APPROACH 


Joe Williams is a very good modern 
blues singer and if he is not as good 
as some of the hysterical raves | have 
seen in various papers, it dces not mean 
to say that he is just another singer. He 
brings to the blues a fresh approach, 
based on the best traditions of his race 
and is living proof that the blues are far 
from dead. 

Finally, I would like to quote from 
Max Jones’ (my favourite critic) review 
of “Roll Em Pete”. “His timing of lines, 
and entire rhythmic approach, are dif- 
ferent from Turner's; the expression is 
different and odd changes crop up in the 
lyrics—toge‘her, singing and the band 
work punched out behind and around it, 
have a smart up-to-date sound while still 
being rooted in the blues”. 

That surely just about sums it all up. 
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21. CONQUEROR 


In the March column, the title for one 
side of Conqueror 7267 was omitted by 
the printer. The missing title is: 

7267-B WHEN A MAN IS TREATED 
LIKE A DOG (GE 13290). 


43. DIXIELAND JUG BLOWERS 


This item stirred.up a lot of interest, 
and I am indebted to Max Vreede, 
Graham Watts and G. W. A. Hulme 
for the following corrections and supple- 
mentary data. 

First session (Dec. 10, 1926): definitely 
two jugs present, second man being 
Henry Clifford in all probability, since 
he is listed as composer of at least two 
titles. 

BOODLE-AM SHAKE: two masters 
were issued, take-1 appearing on HMV 
B10707 and 7M223 and the “X” reissues; 
the versions dubbed by Biltmore, pre- 
sumably from the original Victor, is a 
different take. 

FLORIDA BLUES: take-2 on Victor. 


BANJORENO: take-2 used on both 
Victor and “X”. Third banjo definitely 
audible on this title, but alto and violin 
are silent so one of these men may have 
doubled banjo. 

SKIP, SKAT, DOODLE-DO (sic) on 
the HMV issue, which used take-2; 
Victor may or may not be the same take. 
Add EIG EG790. 
Second session (Dec. 11, 1926): Clifford 
also present on jug, as above. 

MEMPHIS SHAKE: also issued on 
HMV_ B10707, 7M223, and HMVAu 
EA4089. 

CARPET ALLEY BREAKDOWN / 
and HEN PARTY BLUES: two masters 
of each title were issued; again, the 
Biltmore dubs (unknown takes, presum- 
ablv copied from the Victor issues) are 
aurally different from the European 
reissues. Contrary to my column, take-2 
of CARPET ALLEY and take-1 of HEN 
PARTY were coupled on HMV B10727 
ard 7M233, and HMV Sw JK2773 and 
EIG EG7777, but not on Biltmore; the 
original Victers have not been checked. 
The matrix of HEN PARTY is of 
course 37229. 

Third session (June 6, 1927): one of the 
saxists is probably Lucian Brown, who 
recalled recording with this group; Max 
Vreede believes the two saxes. are 
Clifford Hayes (not on violin) and 
probably Brown rather than Lockwood 
Lewis, while George Hulme thinks the 
saxes are Brown and Lewis with Hayes 
playing violin. Only one jug is present, 
probably McDonald. 

Fourth session (June 7, 1927): samme 
personnel, for first three titles; 38642 and 


pre 


38645 have only violin, piano, guitar 
and jug audible behind the vocals. Takes 
used were: 38639-2, 38640-3, 38641-2, 
38642-2 (full title: IF YOU CAN’T 
MAKE IT EASY, GET A JOB AND 
GO TO WORK), and 38645-1. 

38646 has only trombone, violin, piano 
and guitar, and was issued under 
Clifford Hayes’ name. 


44. EARL McDONALD 


Thanks to both Max Vreede and 
Lennie Kunstadt, the details of Colum- 
bia 14255-D are known. Instrumentation 
seems to be: alto sax, banjo, mandolin, 
and jug. The saxist is similar in style 
to Lockwood Lewis, and the jug sounds 
like Earl McDonald. SHE’S IN THE 
GRAVEYARD NOW (W143805-2) has 
a vocal by MoDonald, and the jug is not 
audible during the vocal; the reverse, 
SHE WON’T QUIT BUT SHE’LL 
SLOW DOWN (W143810-1) has no 
vocal. 


47. SCAT 

The recording date for HARD 
HEARTED HANNAH was misprinted 
as Aug. 13, 1929; the correct year is of 
course 1924. 


49. PURITAN 

Again, the printer changed the date 
of BD&M’s bankruptcy from 1925 
(correct) to 1952 (incorrect). 


54. GEORGE MITCHELL 

In one of his record reviews in the 
May 1956 issue, Graham Boatfield takes 
we Americans to task for not knowing 
what has become of men like George 
Mitchell. To set the record straight, Bill 
Russell has told me that the whereabouts 
of George Mitchell are unknown, but 
that he will never play jazz trumpet 
again, unfortunately. It seems that he 
joined a religious sect which forbids 
musical participation, apparently believ- 
ing that it is sinful. 


55. LEECAN AND COOKSEY 

Guitarist Bobby Leevan and harmoni- 
ca player Richard Ccoksey took part in 
a number of sessions for various labels 
during 1926-27. The bare data below, 
supplied largely by Brian Rust, with 
assists from Ken Hulsizer and Helene 
Chmura, will I hope encourage scme of 
vou to send in any other information on 
these records that you might have. 
LEECAN AND COOKSEY: Bobby 
Leecan, g; Richard Cooksey hea. 

September 27, 1926. 
BVE-36356 Black Cat Blues Vi 20251 
BVE-36357 Dirty Guitar Blues 

Vi 20251 
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BVE-36358—Philadelphia Cut Out 
unissued 
BVE-36359 Hesitating Blues 
unissued 
Test Dinah 
SOUTH STREET TRIO: Cooksey, hea 
and vocals; Leecan, banjo; Alfred Mar- 
tin, g. Camden; Nov. 22, 1926 
BVE-37021 Need More Blues—vRC 
Vi 20402 
BVE-37022 Whiskey and Gin Blues— 
vRC Vi 20402 


BVE-37023—Big Four—vRC 


Vi V—38509 
BVE-37024 South Street Stomp—vRC 
Vi V—38509 
BOBBY LEECAN’S NEED-MORE 


BAND: Cooksey, hea; Leecan, g; un- 
known mandolin, cello. washboard; 
Eddie Edinborough, vocal; R. S. Peer, 
director. New York, April 5, 1927. 
BVE-38434 Washboard Cut Out 

Vi 20660, HMV B5398 
BVE-38435 Shortnin’ Bread 

Vi 20853, BB B-5194 
BVE-38436 Midnight Susie 

Vi 20660 
Apaloosa Blues Vi 20853, 

HMV B5430. BB B-5194 

MARTIN AND _ ROBERT: possibly 
Cooksey, hca; Alfred Martin, g. Prob- 
ably New York, Sept. 1, 1927. 


BVE-38437 


E6415w South Street Blues 
Vo 1127 
E6418w Maxwell/and Peoria Blues 
Vo 1927 


SOUTH STREET TRIO: Cooksey, hca; 
Leecan, bj; Martin, g. Camden, Oct. 27, 
1927. 


BVE-39374 Mean Old Bed Bug Blues 

Vi-21135 
BVE-39375 Cold Mornin’ Shout 

Vi 21249 
BV. 39376 Suitcase Breakdown 

Vi 21249 
BVE-39377 Dallas Blues—vRC 

Vi 21135 
XIE JAZZERS WASHBOARD 
BAND: Cooksey, hca/vo; Leecan, g; 
unknown trumpet, piano, washboard. 
New York, about October/Nov. 1927. 
107617 Memphis Shake 


Pe 136, Pat 7536 
107618 My Old Daddy’s Got A 
Brand New Way To Love 
Pe 136, Pat 7536 
107619 Kansas City Shuffle 
Pe 139, Pat 7539, Pat A (E) 11548 
107620 Black Cat Bones—vRC 
Pe 139, Pat 7539, Pat A (E) 11548 
WALTER C. ALLEN 
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This month's profiles reflect the “old” 
and the “new.” The “old” in the person 
of that grand veteran trumpeter, Emmett 
Berry, and the “new” in Herb Jones a 
trumpeter who is starting to make his 
mark. Emmett was raised in Cleveland, 
Ohio. He first reached prominence with 
the Fletcher and Horace Henderson 
bands, and then later with such leaders 
as Teddy Wilson, Benny Carter, Count 
Basie, and lastly with Johnny Hodges’ 
small group. With the latter he has re- 
corded many fine solos on the Norgran 
label, especially a number entitled 
“Jappa”. More recently Emmett went on 
a European tour with the Sammy Price 
band. This group included trombonist 
George Stevenson, clarinetist, Herbie 
Hall (brother of Edmund), bassist Pops 
Foster, and drummer Fred Moore. 

Most of the music they played was 
Dixieland which is not exactly Emmett’s 
best musical setting, but he did get a 
chance to blow some swing at various 
Jam sessions with French jazzmen and 
also did quite a bit of recording. 

His two best LP’s are on Ducretet- 
Thomson with Lucky Thompson and 
Henri Renaud. and a Columbia date 
with the great French Swing saxist, Guy 
Lafitte. The last named session has a 
terrific original by Emmett called 
“Swingin’ the Berry’s” and features ex- 
cellent ensemble work between Emmett 
and Lafitte. Also excellent is his funky 
trumpet on  Mezzrow’s tune “I’m 
Wonderin’.” All the sides have fine rhyth- 
mic support from drummer Fred Moore 
who surprisingly enough can _ really 
swing. 


WALKING DISCOGRAPHIES 


Talking about European jazz fans in 
general, Emmett feels that most of them 
still prefer Dixie, and that they are all 
walking discographies”. He commented 
that they talked about records that he 
had almost forgotten he ever made. 
“Such interest and enthusiasm is reward- 
ing to a musician”, said Emmett. 

Herb Jones, at the time of this inter- 
view had just finished a weekend gig 
with Berry, and is becoming very well 
known among musicians as a first (or 
lead) trumpet man. His last session was 
with the Duke Ellington band in which 
Duke has him writing as well as playing. 
So far his work has been limited to the 
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bands of Lucky Millinder and Gil Fuller 
and he has yet to make his first record 
session. Your writer has however heard 
his solo work and this plus his lead 
ability adds up to a great talent. I spoke 
highly of the talents of Ruby Braff and 
Tony Fruscella when they were not too 
well known and I will go so far as to 
say that Herb Jones could be Clifford 
Brown’s successor. I hope that some alert 
A ind R man will soon record his talents. 

Both of these men sang the praises 
(as do most trumpeters) of the work of 


* Joe Wilder, especially his LP on Savoy 


(12063), so if and when this is released 
in England, run, do not walk to get 
your copy. Jones lists as his favourites, 
Art Farmer, Chet Baker, Clifford Brown, 
and the young Ray Copeland. He has 
no favourites outside of the scope of 
Modern Jazz since he feels that he 
doesn’t know enough about Dixie 
or Swing except that he likes it, 
although he told me, “Man, this Pee 
Wee Irwin can really play some heads- 
up horn”. Emmett’s likes are wider in 
scope although he feels Dizzy is just 
about the greatest there is. He lists 
Wilder, Eldridge, Charlie Shavers, and 
Clark Terry as his likes. Both men also 
like ice cream judging by the way they 
demclished the servings I gave them. 


SATCHMO 

Around the New York scenes Louis 
Armstrong has been getting quite a bit 
of editorial space, ard not all of it good. 
John S. Wilson, in the New York Times, 
covered the recent Armstrong-Brubeck 
concert at Lewisohn Stadium, New York. 
I quote briefly - “ *% % rather 
shoddy iazz, although it may have had 
its meri‘s as vaudeville”. Wilson feels 
that Armstrong has fallen into such a 
set pattern that he—‘rarely plays with 
the extemporaneous creativity that is 
generally considered an essential element 
of jazz’. The rhythm section he des- 
cribed as a trial to the other men 
although they too fell short of the mark. 
He felt that Edmond Hall was the only 
one who retained any semblance of jazz 
feeling, but it was clear that he was 
“undergoing an ominous development as 
a comedian”. The writer also found it 
hard to believe that Armstrong was be- 
ing seen and publicized all over the 
world—‘“as outstanding example of the 
propaganda value of American Jazz”. 

If my readers think that this was 
rather strong criticism, then here is what 
Harold Lovette wrote in Metronome. 
He felt that Armstrong’s remarks regard- 
ing other forms of iazz he cannot under- 
stand (or possibly play) could very well 
hurt them since many iazz fans consider 
Armstrong a “God”. His word to them 
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would naturally be gospel. He feels that 
he hasn't got time to dig anyone because 

“he has been too busy being a “Tom”. 
Lovette goes on to say that the fact 
remains that Armstrong is the most 
financialiy successful jazzman around be- 
cause—**Pops came along when “rastus” 
showmanship was demanded from jazz 
artists and to some extent it holds true 
today”. Also says Lovette—‘I don’t al- 
ways go along with “shuffling” but it 
is to be understood as a part of that 
old Southern heritage and Louis is an 
old man!” 


“JAZZ” PERSONIFIED 


Now let me assure my readers that I 
have included these to show that 
although Europe accepts Armstrong on 
his dais that it is not necessarily the case 
here. I don’t claim to agree with Wilson 
although he is one of the better jazz 
journalists; Lovette I know nothing of, 
and I may add that I certainly do not 
endorse Metronome as the criterion of 
“liberal” jazz news. As previously said, 
I merely have editorialized to give 
broader scope to jazz criticism. My own 
views on Armstrong are actually minute 
in a field of opinion but nevertheless it 
is that Armstrong is truly a “genius” of 
jazz. He was ahead of his time when he 
first achieved prominence and for a long 
time has been ‘Jazz’ personified. His re- 
cordings withstand time, and as a jazz 
singer, there is none better. I do not 
find his comedy offensive, but despite all 
this I cannot be blinded by sentimenta- 
lity. The span of a great musician to stay 
great and on the top is relatively short. 
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To be sure, a musician of stature lasts 
a long time, but his period of greatness, 
that is his peak period, is not very 
lengthy. Satchmo has enjoyed the grea- 
test period of all jazzmen but he is not 
today the great jazzman the sentimen- 
talists would have us believe. Yes, the 
voice and personality are still there, but 
the horn is far from being “genius”. His 
recent bands are pretty terrible, pseudo- 
Dixie I would say. His recent TV 
appearance on the Ed Sullivan show was 
pitiful. The band is listless, dull, and 
very uninspired. I have heard more en- 
thusiasm from the Panigal Jazz Band 
di Bologna and the Yorkshire Jazz Band 
and that is going deep into the barrel. 
This then is my criticism, take it as you 
will. 


NEWS ITEMS 


The Steve Allen TV show this Sunday 
will have a 15 minute segment from 
Birdland with the Count Basie band. 
His regular nightly shows had a return 
visit from Willie “The Lion” Smith and 
featured on other nights were Roy Eld- 
ridge, and Eddie Heywood. 

At the Stratford Music Festival in 
Ontario, Canada, jazz was first presented 
this season. Wilbur De Paris and _ his 
New Orleans Jazzband, Jimmy Rushing, 
and the ever busy Willie “The Lion” 
Smith were the featured artists. The 
crowds for this experiment were not too 
good and it is unknown at this time 
whether jazz will be used again. The 
high price of tickets undoubtedly kept 
the young fans away. This is not the 
same case in New York where Carnegie 
Hall and more recently Lewisohn 
Stadium (with I am sure more to follow) 
often have jazz Concerts to raise funds 
so that the classical artists can exist and 
perform at these institutions ! ! 

At the Newport Festival the Teddy 
Charles Tentet scored quite a hit with 
their “Word for Bird” which featured 
the brilliant alto of Gigi Gryce. Group 
also featured Bob Brookmeyer and Ed 
Shaugnessy. J. J. Johnson has split with 
Kai Winding (amicably) and gone on the 
road with tenorman Bobby Jaspar as a 
newaddition. Bethlehem Recordsannoun- 
ces they will release a complete modern 
production of Gershwin’s “Porgy and 
Bess” with Mel Torme, Frances Faye, 
Sallie Blair, Frank Rosolino (singing). 
Johnny Hartman, and a great new find 
(watch out, Sammy Davis) George Kirby. 
The orchestra will be directed by Russ 
Garcia and the narration by Al “Jazzbo” 
Collins. 

Veteran arranger Johnny Mandel 
voiced the complaint of West Coast 
musicians in Hollywood against TV last 
week. Mandel stated that “Television 
studios are built with no regard for 
sound. The studios have bad acoustics 
and the physical layout makes it impos- 
sible to group an orchestra properly. 
What’s the use in doing special arrange- 
ments, if the subtleties are lost” asks 
Mandel. 

The Horace Silver-Hank Mobley Quin- 
tet and the Sal Salvador Quartet open 
at Cafe Bohemia. Jazz writer John 
Hammond showed he has not lost his 
touch at discovering talent. At the recent 
Newport Festival he unveiled a swinging 
pianist from Mexico named Mario 
Patron. In all probability he will be 
recorded by Vanguard. 


LET’S BE DONE 
Continued from page 5 


made when he was sick and on which 
he doesn’t blow as he used to. So you 
see, that’s exactly what I was saying: 
cool musicians take after sick musicians; 
no wonder they sound like sick men 
themselves. 


BALL IN THE ’90’s 

As for those who pretend to like the 
cool, they are to be put in the same 
basket with the cool musicians them- 
selves. Inhibited, sick, impotent—unless 
they like the cool because of the merry- 
go-round touch attached to it. For noth- 
ing sounds more country-like and corny 
than a record by Chet Baker or Gerry 
Mulligan. Chet Baker’s tone is so un- 
hip and old fashioned that it takes you 
‘way back to the time when country boys 
from the backwoods used to get together 
to blow their horns for some ball in 
the ‘90's. 

And don’t try to argue with any one 
who admires Chet Baker, because it’s 
uslless. Chet Baker is a bad musician- 
period. One may discuss the value of 
Clifford Brown for instance, because 
Brown is a musician; or it is quite under- 
standable that some may admire Gilles- 
pie or Parker; but when you happen to 
meet someone who is capable of praising 
Chet Baker, it is waste of time even to 
discuss the matter with him, because you 
can be sure that he does not understand 
music, let alone jazz. 

The boppers fully revealed their worth 
in acclaiming as a masterpiece Charlie 
Parker’s “Lover Man”, a record that 
Parker made while he was very sick, 
and which he himself considered as his 
worst recording (the record was issued 
against Parker’s own will). But the fact 
that so many cool fans have made Chet 
Baker their star is just too much; it 
proves their total ignorance of what 
music is. 

Down with the cool, a music of fail- 
ures, of pretentious guys who think they 
are the centre of the universe. Long live 
jaZZ, a healthy music, a music which 
is lively, generous, bringing warmth to 
our hearts and joy to our souls. 
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EXUBERANCE 


Reviews we have read so far of the 
Lion’s “Reminiscing the Piano Greats” 
(Vogue LDE 177) reflect a certain disap- 
pointment that he did not submerge his 
personality sufficiently in these musical 
memories. But the Lion’s personality, 
as his nickname implies, is not one easily 
submerged, nor one that the discerning 
would wish submerged. 

The Lion is a personality, a character, 
standing on his own two feet, unaffected 
and undismayed by changing fashions 
around him, ever optimistic, ep 
confident, and religious withal. An ana- 
chronism, you say? Well, a_ hardy 
survival that is true to himself, giving 
you in his piano playing a much-admired 
and highly infiuential style, the real thing, 
no secondhand re-creation. 

The Lion being no Florence Desmond 
of the piano, then, what you get here 
are his impressions, not imitations. Run- 
ning around 24 minutes without inter- 
ruptions, this is one of the most 
hilarious jazz recordings we know. The 
dauntless one is caught superbly in a 
spontaneous evocation du temps perdu. 
He lays on the French with dash, mixes 
his dates, and brings Ford Dabney and 
Abba Labba to life twice. Don’t fuss 
about the unimportant! These intriguing 
impressions, translated through his own 
exciting style, are far better than accur- 
ate imitations. They bring the era of the 
Eastern. piano school so vividly alive, 
an era when life was no burden but an 
opportunity to be experienced fully, 
when the psychiatrist was as unfamiliar 
to the jazz musician as the pterodactyl. 

Recalling Pola Negri’s desperate 
dramas, the Lion even throws in an 
amusing sample of movie piano accom- 
paniment. But quite apart from interes- 
ting new information and music (dig 
Eubie Blake’s “Chevy Chase’), we want 
to emphasise tha tyou can hear some of 
his best recorded piano here—swinging, 
two-handed and melodically charming. 
We just hope Vogue sent a copy airmail 
to that well known Lion enthusiast, 
Duke Ellington. 

Another exuberant Vogue record 
worth your attention is LAE 12014 by 
Lionel Hampton, recorded at one of 
Gene Norman’s concerts. Here Lionel 
has more suitable companions than those 
found on some of his recent sessions 
(like Buddy DeFranco). Milt Buckner 
and he together were really a team, 
whereas there’s no evidence yet to show 
that Peterson provides comparable in- 
spiration when in Milt’s place. Shavers 
blows with his customary brilliance and 
erratic taste, and the other Willie Smith 
comes on wi‘h forceful, sure-swinging 
alto. 

The revertoire includes the inevitable 
“Flying Home”, but it is a good version 
and the ensemble plays the background 
riffs with verve. Besides blues, boogie 
and “Central Avenue Breakdown”, there 
are a warm “That’s My Desire” and a 


riding “Perdido”. Hamp’s rhythmic 
dynamism is, as on all his records, the 
outstanding feature, so that freshness of 
material becomes irrelevant. It is the 
performance that counts and “Flying 
Home” is like a wine: there are the vin- 
tage performances and the not-so- good 
ones. Whether he is playing vibes, piano 
or drums, Hamp’s tremendous rhythmic 
energy and power come through. If we 
say that he could immediately and surely 
fit in with Les Balle’s Africians which 
we trust you have all heard and seen 
during their second visitation to The 
Palace), we are not inferring that Hamp 
is a primitive, nor that his music is prim:- 
tive, but that he has the same deep and 
natural rhythmic feeling and that his 
emotional impulses are _ indissolubly 
bound up with it. This is not often the 


_case with most contemporary “jazz”, 


where vague emotional impulses and 





weak rhythmic feeling are artificially 
linked together to satisfy the require- 
ments of an “art form”. 

The presence of Willie Smith on this 
record reminds us of an interesting 
EmArcy EP (ERE.1503) entitled “Duke’s 
Valve”. Intended to feature Juan Tizol, 
it gives Willie several opportunities to 
jump on alto. He also takes the vocal 
on a pretty ordinary number called “You 
Can’t Have Your Cake”. We have a 
weakness for Willie’s singing. There’s so 
much impish mischief in it. He has a 
voice and style which could enjoy 
wide success if presented frequently 
enough to the public in suitable tunes. 
“Zanzibar” and “Keblah” suggest the 
usual Tizol Orientalia, but “The Sphinx” 
sounds as though it already belongs to 
Standard Oil. All have moments of 
quality. 





REX STEWART 
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—410— 
THE ROUGH AND THE BRUTAL 


London, we feel, is rendering a very 
useful service in its r. and b. releases. 
We can at least now follow develop- 
ments in this field and assess the justice 
of official American scorn. 

There are two ways—maybe more— 
of looking at all the propaganda directed 
against r. and b.: (1) it is publicity, ulti- 
mately beneficial, since any music that 
provokes riot, rape, mayhem, incest, 
arson, etc., must be powerful music 
likely to attract the attention of increas- 
ing numbers of free-spending sinners; 
(2) it owes much of its motivation to the 
publishing houses and their ballad 
writers whose livelihood has been threat- 
ened by the intrusion of labour (or 
talent) that is, as it were, unorganized 
and incontrollable. 

If there be only elements of truth in 
both, it is an undeniable fact that the 
blues, via r. and b., have never been 
mere widely popular. It is also a fact 
that success has led to commercial 
corruption. 

Chuck Berry, on RE-U 1053, sings an 
acceptable slow blues called “Wee Wee 
Hours” with honourable piano backing, 
but the rest of his songs are unfortunate. 
His ballad treatment of*Together’ is 
innocuous and “Maybellene” and 
“Thirty Days”, both at up tempo, get a 
vigorous approach with delivery approp- 
riate to what U.S. Columbia calls “Folk” 
“The Billboard” calls “Country and 
Western” and we call “hilly-billy”. No 
doubt the blues and country styles get 
mixed up innocently enough in the 
South, but if you're looking for the 
kind of blues jazz teaches you to appre- 
ciate, then these ain’t they. 

Bo Diddley, on RE-U_ 1054, also 
disappoints. Material such as “Bring It 
to Jerome” is suspect, although the 
treatment is quite unsophisticated. Both 
“Pretty Thing” and “Bo Diddley” reveal 
more than a suspicion of calpso in the 
monotonous delivery. Much as we love 
the West Indies, their musical idioms 
seem generally inimical to the blues and 
jazz. “I’m a Man” is the most rewarding 
track, some of the lyrics being mildly 
amusing. Best things about this record 
are the primitive rhythm patterns and 
the honking harmonicas. 

The boss, Joe Turner, is on London 
HL-E 8301. Those familiar with the sup- 
perb accompaniment on his earlier 
records will be deeply dragged by that 
found here. This “Corinne Corinna” 1s 
not to be compared with the one on 
which Tatum played, especially since a 
noisome vocal group intrudes, but there 
is still the great voice to be savoured. 
Atlantic, we understand, intends doing 
right by him shortly and recording him 
with good musicians as Vanguard did 
with Rushing. Still, never be surprised if 
they mean Tristano and Konitz! 

Last and best is Willie Dixon on HL-U 
8297. Dixon has a big masculine voice, 
a little like Joe Williams’, sober blues 
phrasing and righteous material. “Walk- 
ing the Blues” is Jack Dupree’s number 
and a splendid blues piano is prominent 
in the accompaniment. This cat really 
should be identified. Also required in 
the discographies will be the name of 
the man who provides the hurrying 
footsteps. The entry should be like this: 


Joe “Foots” Stepper, bts (bts meaning 
boots). We strongly recommend this 
record as an example of the blues unde- 
oy in the swamps of commercialism 
(ha). 


—41— 
COUNT AND DUKE 


“My biggest thrill as a listener came 
one night back in, I think it was, 1951. 

“The so-called progressive jazz was 
going big then, and here comes ‘Duke one 
opening night at Birdland. He had just 
revamped his band, and no one knew 
just what he’d have. We all dropped in 
to catch him—and what we heard! What 
a thrill that was! 

“The Duke was swinging. All this 
‘progressive’ talk and the Duke played 
the old swing. He scared a lot of people 
that night. It was just wonderful. Of 
course, the Duke has always had the 
greatest band at all times. There’s never 
been any other band for me, year in and 
year out”. 

Count Basie, 
“Down Beat’, 
16.v.56. 


—412— 
REX AND SANDY 

Rex Stewart is one of the outstanding 
trumpets of the glorious pre-Gillespie 
past—outstanding in technique, invention 
and swing. It is absurd that figures like 
Chet Baker and Dizzy Gillespie should 
have prematurely usurped his position 
on the jazz stage, but equally absurd 
that not one of the myriar American 
recording companies should be making 
use of his exceptional talent. Meanwhile, 
Rex acts as a disc jockey and does a 
few gigs in upstate New York. The 
condition of jazz in the U.S. is indeed 
wonderful. 

Felsted EDL 87017 consists of record- 
ings made by a little band Rex had in 
France nearly fen years ago. A better 
selection from that period might easily 
have been made, but the Barclays 
evidently found it less trouble to take 
four pairs of 78 sides just as they came. 

The recording quality is not first class, 
and some of the ensembles are decidedly 
sour, but with good equipment you can 
bring Rex’s horn radiantly alive. It is 
most impressive on “Last Blues”, where 
he growls like Cootie; on “Stompin’ At 
the Savoy”, where he takes over as last 
soloist- with complete authority and 
swings madly; on “I’m the Luckiest 
Fool’, where he contrasts the excellences 
of his open and muted styles; and on 
“Swamp Mist’, an evocative, Ellington- 
styled piece, where the mood is more 
soulful. 

The record also features Sandy 
Williams, one of the greatest of all jazz 
trombones when inspired. Like Rex. he 
could play wonderfully mean and low- 
down horn, and he derived much plea- 
sure from rudely tearing growl sounds 
calculated to disturb the fastidious. The 
best example here is on “Let’s Try It”, 
after Honey Johnson’s vocal. In addition, 
there is Vernon Story, a brilliant tenor 
with a style that recalls Ike Quebec’s. 
His best solo here is on “Savoy”. He, 
too, has disappeared from the jazz 
scene. Long live progress! 

Rex is also heard to advantage on 
two tracks of H.M.V.’s new Ellington 
EP (7EG8173), ‘Five O’Clock Drag” 
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and “John Hardy’s Wife”. The sleeve 
credits Nance on the latter, evidently 
following Aasland, but it is Rex at his 
growling best .The conception, control 
avd passionate expression feund in this 
kind of story-telling make the flights of 
the modernists sound like empty rhetoric. 
The two numbers mentioned, incidentally 
are both fine, swinging vehicles from one 
of the greatest Ellington periods. ‘“Chel- 
sea Bridge” and “Bakiff’ are on the 
other two tracks. 

Sandy Williams also reappears in two 
performances on Vogue LDE 174, a 
pleasing collection of blues interpreta- 
tions originally made for Blue Note 
under Art Hode’s name. “Jughead 
Boogie” and “Lowdown Blues” are the 
titles with Sandy, and if ever there was 
a time when horns like his should be 
blasting away at the prissy and preten- 
tious, it is right now. Arthur Shirley’s 
guitar pleases on these tracks, too. 
Kaminsky blows well here and on two 
other numbers, and then, making the 
record a must, there are two more each 
from Omer Simeon and Albert Nicholas. 
What a delight it is to hear mellow, 
flowing clarinet performances like this 
again! Now that the clarinet is relatively 
a dead instrument in jazz, it is ironical 
to reflect that a beautiful and logical 
style like this was deserted for—well, 
you know what. Simeon, Nicholas, 
Bigard and Darnell Howard are still 
alive, but do we cherish them? The one 
drawback to this record is Hodes. He 
corresponds to Nat Pierce in the semi- 
modern field. He knows what’s good and 
he wants to play it, but he never quite 
makes it. 


—413— 
BUSY BARNET 


Before bop, big bands occupied an 
honourable position in what correspon- 
ded to the Second Division of league 
soccer. The discerning, surrounded by 
heaps of 78 recordings from First Divi- 
sion favourites like Duke, Lunceford, 
Hines, Basie, Henderson, Redman, Hop- 
kins and Webb, had little time for the 
struggles between Barnet, Goodman, 
Dorsey, Shaw and their kind. As a result, 
they often missed music of merit, a fact 
revealed by Brunswick LAT.8094. 

Barnet, of course, was an Ellington 
fan and imitator, something which Duke 
never pretended to view with much en- 
thusiasm. Charlie made like Hodges on 
the soprano, featured Ellington numbers 
and Ellington-styled arrangements. In 
one sense, the Ellington band is a good 
model, but in another it is impossible, 
for it is tonally inimitable. Lunceford 
got closest, with rich colour and sensi- 
tive shading and recently Claude Bolling 
has led a big band which captures much 
of its spirit and atmosphere. 

On this record, however, Charlie tends 
to go it alone, apart from the aforemen- 
tioned soprano wails, an odd number 
called “Oh, Miss Jaxon” and crediteed 
to Duke, and a version of “Things Ain’t 
What They Used To Be” which contains 
good trumpet by, we imagine, Peanuts 
Holland. Charlie seemed to feel a need 
for at least one coloured musician in 
his trumpet section, so that you'll find 
solos ranging in quality and altitude all 
through this collection by Peanuts, Al 
Killian and Roy Eldridge. It is odd that 
he didn’t feel a similar need for out- 
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standing musicians in his rhythm section, 
because shortcomings in that department 
undoubtedly held him back. Nevertheless, 
the ensemble at times swings infec- 
tiously. Dale Bennett’s “Pow-wow”, for 
instance, with hatted brass, rolls all the 
way. Killian’s trumpet is gocd here. 
“Gulf Coast” has another fine arrangé- 
ment. Roy takes an exciting solo and the 
trombones, blowing low behind him, 
create a noble effect. The climax, with 
Roy and Barnet (on soprano) wailling 
over a strong background, is a big and 
well handled conception. 

“Drop Me Off at Harlem’, beloved 
number, is lost in. an absurdly hurried, 
up-tempo performance, in whcih Roy 
blows frantically. “Shady Lady” has 
Barnet soprano a la Hodges and growl 
trumpet by, presumably, Peanuts. There 
is good Roy on “The Great Lie” again, 
for which the talented Andy Gibson 
wrote an excellent, full-bodied score. 
Howard McGhee’s “Strollin’” has a 
real Harlem atmosphere and tempo, 
Killian, and a few exquisite bars by the 
trumpet section in mutes. “Smiles” is 
more like a Lunceford up-tempo num- 
ber and there is a distinct Willie Smith 
flavour to Barnet’s solo. Some of the 
exoticism of ‘Xango’ denotes the 
Ellington-Tizol influence, but the cen- 
tral section swings. Charlie takes to his 
soprano and Killian to the strathosphere 
on this one. We like least “The Moose”. 
an unimpressive showcase for pianist 
Marmarosa, and_ the _ over-familiar 
“Skyliner’. All in all, this isn’t a record 
we can recommend unreservedly, but if 
you've a liking for the big band sound, 
you may find it unexpectedly rewarding. 


—414— 
COMP, NOT PRES 


“Just to analyse them a little further, 
I would say that Tyson is the fastest, 
Statham the most accurate, and True- 
man swings the most”. 
Denis Compton, 
“The Sunday Express”, 
22.vii.56 


—415— 
GRIPES AND SWIPES 


It is an odd coincidence that the two 
wittiest writers on the subject of jazz 
today should both be musicians and 
British. We mean Steve Race and Benny 
Green. The level they maintain week 
after week in their respective papers 
equals that of George Schwartz in 
another sphere, and similarly amazes us. 
We only wish Davey Tough, that able 
musician-writer, were still around to dig 
their stuff. 

Like most humorous writers, these are 
undoubtedly serious-minded men, and in 
between the fun and games there are 
often valuable observations on the cur- 
rent scene, made with the authority of 
the talented and professional musician 
that each happens to be. Thus, in “New 
Musical Express” for July 20th, Benny 
Green wrote this: 

“Those readers who have gazed with 
disbelieving eyes on the personnel lists 
of Mr. Norman Granz will appreciate 
the noint I am making, for Mr. Granz, 
the first tycoon of modern jazz, has over 
the past few years exhibited a positive 
genius for throwing incongruous talents 


together and permitting them to cancel 
each other out of existence”. 

After experiencing Roy and Diz to- 
gether, we were particularly glad to read 
this. We were beginning to wonder 
whether we were going mad, whether we 
were alone and wrong in distinguishing 
between different styles and desiring 
homogeneity in jazz groups. 

Granz, who believes similarity of 
background important, rather than simi- 
larity of style or temperament, is by no 
means the only culprit. (His New York 
date with Roy, Dickenson, Pres, Teddy 
Wilson, Freddie Greene, Ramey and Jo 
Jones, may indicate that he is beginning 
to see the light). There is Avakian, for 
instance, with his Lem Davis on the 
Buck Clayton jam sessions, and there 
are many other more or less flagrant 
examples. No one has yet recorded Kid 
Ory with the Modern Jazz Quartet, nor 
Lennie Niehaus with the George Lewis 
group, but they will, in America, in the 
name of progress or culture. 

We know Dinah Washington as a 
fairly good singer of blues. Listen to 
what EmArcy’s Bob Shad has provided 
for her in the way of accompaniment on 
“After Hours With Miss D” (EmArcy 
EJT 501). In “A Foggy Day In London 
Town” you can hear the natives beating 
out distress signals on their bongos as 
they stumble around the _ British 
Museum. The point is that Miss D is 
defeated by the d. accompaniment, not 
inspired by it, and her interpretations 
are stagey and mannered. Compare her 
natural delivery on “Evil Gal’, ‘Salty 
Papa” and “Blow Top”. 

Then on Vogue-Coral LVA.9017 
(“Jazztime U.S.A.”, Vol. 3), you can 
hear Lips Page accompanied by Marian 
McPartland’s Trio—Lips, an uncom- 
promising and rugged purveyor of 
le hot, with. Mrs. McPartland of the 
suave, detached, cool piano. They go 
together like whiskey and strawberry 
flan. Even so, you might feel like pick- 
ing the record up for the sake of four 
standards by Lips, the last recordings 
he made before his untimely death, but 
then the rest of the 12” disc is filled with 
the eager strivings of Terry Gibbs, a 
vibist little likely to appeal to the Lips 
admirer. This brings us to another sore 
point—deadwood on 12” LPs. 

Take § Vogue-Coral LVA 9009 
(“Jazztime U.S.A., Vol. 1), by far the 
best in this series. One side has an ex- 


cellent group led by Mary Lou Williams 
and featuring Harold Baker, that great 
trumpet, Vic Dickenson, and_ tenor 
Morris Lane. The other side has its 
moments, but there is an enormeus 
amount of Terry’s tiresome  tinkling 
again, which virtually reduces the re- 
cord to a single-sided affair. (Lovers of 
Terry Gibbs, if there be such, are 
catered for ad extremum on LVA.9013, 
all over two 12” sides in a handsome 
package bearing his picture and marked 
“Terry”, just so theyll know!) If the 
styles aren't mixed within the perform- 
ance, performances in different styles 
will be mixed within one record. This 
kind of thing could and should be avoi- 
ded by intelligent use of EP’s. Otherwise 
a revolt against 12° LPs, which are not 
advantageously priced as they should be, 
would appear to be inevitable. 

“Jazztime U.S.A.”, Vol. 2 (Vogue- 
Coral LVA 9014) has the lowest Gibbs 
content of any, but there is nothing out- 
standing here except Stuff Smith’s mad 
(real crazy) version of “Honeysuckle 
Rose”. He is still the swinginest fiddler 
and so far as we are concerned he can 
go on breaking the rules. Hinton digs 
him and supports with skill and spirit. 
Moondog’s “improvisations” are also 
here, but these, we believe, have already 
been issued on an EP, a handy form 
for satisfying anyone interested in such 
curiosa. Shavers is of occasional interest 
with Georgie Auld’s group in the last 
three tracks. ; 

One thing recordings made at public 
performances like these do prove, and 
that is that the “cultural listening” hasn’t 
soaked any deeper down with the intel- 
lectual American audiences than with 
our “skiffle’ herds. Nothing sends them 
more than the frequently repeated note 
or riff. What a drag... - 
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TRANSPOSE, PLEASE 


“Why can’t all the critics be wrong? 
Who decides on this year’s skirt-length? 
Not the women themselves, but one or 
two clever man-milliners in the Rue de 
la Paix. Similar man-milliners control 
the fashions in poetry. There will always 
be a skirt-length. 

Robert Graves, 


“The Crowning Privilege”, 


STANLEY DANCE. 
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Jazz is the kind of music that you 
never notice until it has got you in its 
grasp, and by then it will be too late 
you have become an afficionado. 

One day you may petulantly ask your 
wife (she-who-once- joined-a-jazz- -club) 
to ‘turn off that awful noise’, and the 
next may find you whistling an insidious 
snatch of melody from the record you 
heard the previous day. “What the devil’s 
name of that thing you played yester- 
day?” you ask, humming something that 
sounds like Balinese folk music, a semi- 
tone and a half flat. 

Several records are played, but none 
tallies with the melody you first thought 
of, so you decide to call it a day. You 
have by now quite forgotten the musical 
fragment which first tormented your 
brain, and another record has caught 
your fancy anyway. 

“What is jazz, exactly-” 
who-once-joined-a-jazz-club. 

She-who-must-be-obeyed fixes you with 
a steely glance and clearly states that jazz 
by itself is sometimes referred to as ‘trad 
music’ to differentiate from ‘mod music’, 
of course. There is also swing. music, 
Chicago style. rebop, Kansas City style, 
cool music, bebop, West Coast music, 
mainstream jazz. modern music, and of 
course just plain bop. Jazz is in fact quite 


you ask she- 





variegated, being also like bifteck, one 
of those universal words which saves 


you the trouble of learning foreign 
languages. 

Cool music (went on she-who-once- 
joined-a-jazz-club) is the real reason why 
she really came to like the true jazz 
‘trad’, mainstream and some of the better 
swing. Her brother, who had once been 
a member of several jazz clubs, had got 
himself so struck on the ‘cool’ that a 
terrible 
merely used to play the records with that 
look on his face and the same motion as 
a snake charmer’s cobra, but as time went 
on he-became so mournful that he would 
speak to no one. Eventually he became 
the victim of an acute melancholia and 
had, sadly enough, to be put away. He 
was taken from the house in a very plain 
van early one morning, muttering to him- 
self a chord sequence based on “Crazy 
Rhythm”. 

After that the old home became quiet 
once more until one day she-who-must- 
be-obeyed (née s-w-o-j-a-j-c) decided one 
wet afternoon in July to turn out the 
cupboard under the stairs; and there 
stacked in piles was her poor: brother's 
record collection. On one gay sleeve she 
saw, “The Chivalrous Clarinet of Ruby 
de Clanko”; another was called, “Gerry 


thing happened. At first he 


The Gigantic—Chamber Music For Four 
Fluegel Horns”. Yet a third boasted 
“Brewbuck, the Uttermost”, whilst a 
fourth was called, “Herwoody, the Hege- 
monic—the band who never play the 
blues”. 

The sight of the records brought back 
memories of her brother, and of those 
far off days when she had been a member 
of a jazz club. Curiosity was awakened, 
and so taking her courage in one hand and 
the de Clanko record in the other she 
approached with beating heart the dust 
covered gramophone. As _ she gently 
lowered the arm the sound of a cheerless 
clarinet droned from the speaker. It was 
worse than she had thought, the music 
was dismal, dispiriting, dull, doleful and 
very depressing. 

Jazz hadn't used to be like _ this, 
thought s-w-o-j-a-j-c. Jazz was music to 
dance to; to be happy with. It was drink- 
ing music, gay, foot-tapping music, not 
sad emasculated stuff such as this. Jazz, 
she thought, be it traditional, swing or 
mainstream must be concerned with sin- 
cere expression. The ultra cool brand has 
lost the true jazz feeling, and without it, 
no matter what form jazz takes, it is 
lost. 

“And _ that’, concluded she-who-has- 
rejoined-a-jazz-club”, is important! But I 
can't stop to tell you more, as I must 
deliver these records to the nursing home. 
Since my brother has been given treat- 
ment of repeated playings of rcords by 
some of the best of the old jazz masters. 
his health has been showing a marked 
improvement, and, she added as an 
afterthought. “it looks to me as if his 
psychiatrist is getting better as well”. 

THE EDITOR 
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For the next stage in the history of 
improvisation we must move, as jazz did 
with the closing of Storyville, from New 
Orleans to Chicago. There it was that, 
after Armstrong left Oliver and Hines 
left Noone, Louis and Earl got together. 
When this happened, it meant the end 
of New Orleans jazz, at least for years 
to come. Jazz opened up, releasing the 
individual from certain ensemble respon- 
sibilities and allowing him further to 
follow his own inclinations. ‘ihe jazz- 
band became primarily a collection of 
soloists, each intent on his own explora- 
tions. Or so at least it seemed in com- 
varison with the group spirit which had 
hitherto prevailed, though naturally at 
first the tendency was not carried to its 
ultimate extreme. To assess the magni- 
tude of this change one need only play 
in rapid succession any Hot Five record- 
ire made before Hines joined Armstrong 
(HMV 33S1058) and any other made 
after Earl came along (HMV 33S1041). 


LOUIS — EARL 


An urge for creative independence im- 
relled Louis (born 4 July, 1900) to burst 
k's New Orleans bonds in search of 
fuller, freer self-expression. The same 
mo ive must have dictated the revolution 
initiated by Hines (born 1905), who re- 
»id'ated Jelly Roll’s band-style piano at 
almost the same moment that Louis was 
rejecting the lead-horn restrictions im- 
posed upon the trumpet by his early 
mentor Bunk Johnson. In_ classical 
music it took much longer to form the 
mou!d, much longer to break it, much 
longer to recover it once more—but that 
return to the most rigid and exacting 
forms of the past on the part of Stra- 
vinsky and Hindemith, both of them 
more than incidentally indebted to jazz, 
presents a parallel to the recent revival 
among jazzmen of the original New 
Orleans mode. Thirty years ago or 
three, however. there was no containing 
Armstrong and Hines. Louis soared and 
with him soared Earl. matching Satch- 
mo’s trumpet note for note on piano, 
thereby inventing that trumpet stvle 
which jazz pianists were to emulate for 
a whole generation to come. Their virtu- 
osity, of conception and execution alike, 
was never more evident than in their 
viriations on the old Oliver theme of 
“Weather Bird”. Their only unaccom- 
panied duet, recorded at Chicago in 
December of 1928. this record exempli- 
fies among other things the intensity of 


MODES OF 
IMPROVISATION 


IN JAZZ 
by 
John Lucas 


Part Ii 


reciprocal inspiration this pair could 
engender (HMV 3381069). 

Jazz carries us now, as it did many 
jazzmen at the time of the Crash. from 
Chicago to New York. Without the 
example of Louis and Earl there would 
have been no Eldridge or Tatum; yet 
Roy (born, like Hines, at Pittsburgh six 
vears later in 1911) and Art (born at 
Toledo in 1909) added enough of their 
own to render themselves the respective 
prototypes of swing trumpet and swing 
piano. Little of the old ensemble spirit 
informed their work and nothing at all 
remained of New Orleans. Solo virtuosi, 
such as even Louis and Earl were not, 
perhaps their chief distinction. consisted 
in the incredible multiplicity of notes 
with which they invested their variations 
while retaining most of Hines’ rhythmic 
complexity and Armstrong’s far-reaching 
range. Eldridge and Tatum, who re- 
corded together only on V-Discs never 
universally available, dominated the 
decade between 1935 (the dawn of swing) 
and 1945 (the birth of bop). It was Roy 
who bore the trumpet from Armstrong 
to Gillespie and Art who took the piano 
from Hines to Monk. Instinct with 
irfectious exuberance, the playing of 
Fldridge appeared to require breakneck 
tempos for complete expression; likewise, 
in his partial blindness Tatum seemed to 
find the same delight in notes for their 
own sake that Joyce was then taking in 
words. Again it is advisable to present 
the pair exercising similar talents on a 
single tune, this time a Johnny Green 
evergreen. Eldridge took his chorus 
characteristically in doubletime when, at 
New York in November of 1938, he 
recorded “Body And Soul” with Chu 
Berry’s Little Jazz Ensemble (Commo- 
dore 20024). Though no Coleman Haw- 
kins, Berrv was satisfactory on tenor 
sax; and the rhythm section was more 
than adequate with Hart on _ piano, 
Barker on guitar, Shapiro on bass, and 
Big Sid Catlett at the drums. Roy is 
the boy to watch, however, as is Art on 
the version .he made with his Trio in 
New York the first day of May six years 
later (Dial 206). Guitarist Tiny Grimes 
was competent in support and expert at 
interpolating snatches from other songs. 
Such quotations—abounding also in the 
work of Piccasso, Stravinsky and Joyce 
—represent a relish habitually over- 
indulged by jazzmen_ which neither 
started with Armstrong nor ended with 
Tatum. By bowing his solo. bassist 
Slam Stewart managed to match Art in 
novelty if in nothing else. I need not 
request that you listen particularly to 
Tatum’s donbletime variations, for it is 
they that at once recall Eldridge and 
mark an identical stride in the rapid 
advance of jazz improvisation. 
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“Once you play something, well, that 
should be the end of that. I mean, be- 
cause you're supposed to be composing 
at the time you're playing, so why play 
the same thing once again when you 
know you can play that? You've got 
to go on and try to play something else.” 
Thus spoke Dizzy Gillespie (Playboy) 
last June (1955) during an interview with 
Jean Sheppard (Mutual) emanating from 
New York (WOR). Such too ,had been 
his attitude a decade before at the advent 
or rebop. Along with the late Charlie 
Parker, trumpeter Gillespie (born 1917 
in South Carolina) and pianist Thelonius 
Monk (born 1918 in New York) were 
principally responsible for the _ last 
important step which jazz has taken 
whether it go by the name of bebop or 
cool, modernist or progressive jazz. Since 
presumably Eldridge and Tatum had 
exhausted the possibilities of melodic 
development, Gillespie and Monk direc- 
ted notice for the first time to the har- 
monic potential in improvising. This is 
not to contend that the phenomenon 
which is Dizzy could have occurred with- 
out Roy any more than Roy could have 
happened without Louis or Louis without 
Bunk. 


ROY — DIZ 


There is a longplay containing 
examples of these four Great Trumpet 
Artists plus the two best whites, Bix 
Beiderbecke and Bunny Berigan (HMV 
DLP 1054); while Norman Granz has 
devoted a recording of Roy and Diz 
exclusively to demonstrating the relation- 
ship, resemblance as well as distinction, 
between Eldridge and Gillespie (Colum- 
bia 33CX10025). No more could Monk, 
or for that matter others like Oscar 
Peterson, have arrived except by way of 
Tatum. As a typical examovle of their 
dry, hard, cool, their cerebral, chord- 
exploring improvisation, I have selected 
a number from the only available record 
presenting both Thelonius and Dizzy, 
which happens also to be the last of 
many which Gillespie and Parker made 
tozvether (Columbia 33C 9026). Curly 
Russell is the bassist, Buddy Rich is the 
drummer, and the tune itself is ““Melan- 
choly Baby”—your familiarity with 
which should permit you to thread the 
maze of impromptu convolutions traced 
here by the Bird with friends Thelonius 
and Dizzy. Just beyond lies Brubeck. 








ARMSTRONG — ELLINGTON 


So much for the history of jazz trum- 
pet and jazz piano. By returning now 
to trumpeter Armstrong and turning also 
to pianist Ellington we can distinguish 
the two basic ways of playing jazz. Both 
men have been bandleaders for thirty 
years, their present groups being essen- 
tially those recorded last year as Arm- 
strong at the Crescendo (Brunswick LAT 
8084/5) and Ellington °55 (Capitol LCT 
6008). Louis stands now, as he did three 
decades ago, for small-band jazz in which 
everything could be, if it is not always, 
improvised; the Duke, on the other hand, 
has from the outset remained steadfast 
in his advocacy of big-band jazz wherein, 
by the very nature of the ensemble, 
only the solos may be_ improvised. 
Born the year before Armstrong in 
Washington, D.C., Ellington is the 
ranking jazz arranger just as Arm- 
strong is the leading jazz improviser. In 
other words, the Duke is in a class by 
himself when it comes to preparatory 
composition, Louis when it comes to 
spontaneous composition. Ellington 
actually directs his orchestra from the 
paino, where as Armstrong simply leads 
his with his horn. Although their per- 
sonal gifts have never languished or 
diminished, their bands have been much 
better than they are today. Armstrong's 
peak came before the Crash, Ellington’s 
just before Pearl Harbour. 


THE DECLINE 


Because their aims do not 
coincide, conflicting causes account 
for the decline of their bands. 
Ellington lost ground when his marvel- 
lous soloists deserted him, as all but 
Carney did in the decade 1940 to 1950; 
thirteen altogether plus vocalist Ivy 
Anderson. Armstrong, on the contrary, 
fell off as he replaced his early ensemble 
with men still more brilliant as soloists. 
Duke’s current orchestra can read (or 
remember) the scores as well as any; but 
his soloists (who supply the only impro- 
visation in Ellingtonia) want the genius 
of their predecessors. Louis’ recent All- 
Stars (Teagarden, Bigard, Hines, Shaw, 
and Cole) where extraordinary soloists; 
but they lacked the Hot Five's unrivalled 
capacity (perhaps a jazzman’s most tel- 
ling talent) for collective improvisation. 
Despite the interest of their solos, it is 
the group playing of Ory, Dodds, StCyr, 
Lil (Hardin) Armstrong, and even Louis 
himself that makes so memorable their 
performance of that splendid traditional. 
“Willie The Weeper” (HMV 3351041), 
recorded at Chicago in 1927 with Pete 
Briggs’ tuba and Baby Dodds’ drums 
included to constitute Louis Armstrong’s 
Hot Seven. Conversely, despite the drive 
of the arranged ensembles and the lift 
of the orchestrated backgrounds, the 
solos are what render so sensational the 
Ellington original, “Jack The Bear” 
(HMV_ B9048) recorded at Chicago 
thirteen years after “Willie The Weeper” 
and featuring not only the late Jimmy 
Blanton and the late Joe (Tricky Sam) 
Nanton, but also Harry Carney, Barney 
Bigard. Cootie Williams, as well as the 
Duke himself. 

Thouch all big-band jazz employs 
arranged ersembles, not all small-band 
jazz is improvised. Numbering only six 
men, John. Kirbv’s Orchestra (Columbia 
GL-502) nrevared its group passages ro 
less carefully than Dave  Brubeck’s 


Octet (Fantasy 3-3) was to do a decade 
later. Nevertheless, if little ensembles 
furnish no guarantee of collective impro- 
visation, it is only from such units that 
such jazz can be expected at all. I 
should like to close therefore by examin- 
ing the work of six small groups, three 
of them illustrating the free- -wheeling 
kind of improvisation that emerged from 
the jam sessions of the swing age and 
three exemplifying the more organised 
type that attended the subsequent return 
to New Orleans or Dixieland jazz. The 
sort of group work the first three rep- 
resent is always informal and often 
chaotic, whereas a more responsible and 
orderly approach generally characterises 
that of the last three records. However, 
both varieties are improvised and neither 
is preferable to the other as a way of 
playing collectively. 


GOODMAN QUARTET 

Way back when I was in prep school, 
one small group stood quite supreme, 
Benny Goodman’s Quartet. So superior 
was it to all the rest that from the begin- 
ning its other members made records 
under their own names with pickup units 
of every description and of very high 
quality. I have chosen what I regard 
as the finest by each—‘What A Little 
Moonlight Can Do” (Brunswick 02066) 
from pianist Teddy Wilson’s first date 
(1935), “Swing Is Here’ (HMV 7EG 
8111) from drummer Gene Krupa’s 
second date (1936), and “On The Sunny 
Shide Of The Street” (Victor LPT-18) 
from vibraphonist Lionel Hampton’s 
third date (1937). All three groups were 
composed of seven musicians—a front 
line of trumpet or vibraphone, alto or 
tenor sax, and clarinet; a back line of 
piano, guitar, string bass, and drums. 
The trombone’s absence was no accident. 
Few were the trombonists who could 
contribute so much as a saxman to such 
an undertaking. For every Higginbotham 
there was a Hodges and a Hawkins. In 
addition to the three leaders a dozen 
prominent swingmen here participate, 
drawn from eight important orchestras 


of the period—from all the major Negro 
bands but Basie, Kirk, Lunceford, and 
Calloway. Half this dozen—clarinet 
Buster Bailey plus rhythmaker Stacy, 
Truehart, Kirby, Crosby and Cole—are 
not featured. The rest give excellent 
accounts of themselves, especially three 
reedmen who offer what I consider their 
best recorded choruses—Goodman on 
“Moonlight”, Berry on “Swing”, and 
Hodges on “Sunny Side”. Also to be 
heard on the first tune—a 64-bar com- 
position by Harry Woods in which each 
section is twice the customary length in- 
cluding a double seven-count ending— 
are my favourite vocal by Billie Holiday 
and a fine final chorus split by Webster, 
Wilson, and the ensemble led by Eld- 
ridge. “Swing Is Here’ contains not 
only Berry’s swiftly sinuous solo, Krupa’s 
forceful drumming behind Goodman's 
ensuing solo, then Eldridge’s solo to end 
all solos—Chu. Gene, and Roy being 
credited as composers too—but also 
three ensemble choruses as typical as 
they are exciting. 


FREE-FOR-ALL 

Opening with a free-for-all led 
energetically by Eldridge and driven 
urgently by Krupa, the number 
closes with successive riffs such as usually 
distinguish the last passages from jam- 
bands like this, Berry crossing the bridge 
on the first and Eldridge on the second. 
The second of these repeated figures is 
itself repeated to provide a doubie-ending 
that implies the infinite continuation on 
which we could count, were this perform- 
ance not subject to the three-minute limi- 
tdtion of the old 10-inch 78-speed record- 
ing. Save for a four-bar vamp by 
guitarist Reuss leading from Lionel’s 
vocal to the final chorus, the Fields- 
McHugh standard is happily all Hamp- 
ton and Hodges. Johnny takes the open- 
ing chorus of “Sunny Side” backed by 
Lionel’s vibes, vamps through four 
measures giving Hamp time to reach the 
ever in better form, it occurred else- 
where than in some studio. 

It was during my collegiate days (1937- 


BENNY GOODMAN QUINTET 
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1941) that the first signs of a revival 
appeared. The chief indications were 
given by Ben Pollack’s Pick-A-Rib Boys 
(Brunswick 02557) and Bob Crosby’s 
Bob Cats (Brunswick LAT 8050); by 
Jimmie Noone’s Orchestra (Vogue LRA 
10026) and Johnny Dodds’ Orchestra 
(HMV DLP 1073); by Mezz Mezzrow’s 
Orchestra (HMV DLP 1110) and Bud 
Freeman’s Summe Cum Laude Orchestra 
(Brunswick 02968-98-3225/6/7/8); by 
Muggsy Spanier’s Ragtime Band (HMV 
DLP 1031) and Sidney Bechet’s New 
Orleans Feetwarmers (HMV DLP 1042); 
by the Bechet-Spanier Big Four (Melo- 
disc EPM 7-62) and Kid Rena’s Delta 
Jazz Band (Esquire 10-111/171/181). 
Seeming to sound the signal early in 
1938 for a return to Dixieland came 
“March Of The Bob Cats” around and 
above the tailgate ramblings of Warren 
Smith. One cause of the idiom’s decline 
had been the defection of many trom- 
bonists who, discontented with their re- 
stricted role, refused to perform, as most 
certainly could, the duty demanded of 
them; another, closely connected with 
this, especially from Chicago on, was 
the widespread substitution of saxophone 
for trombone, despite the former’s mani- 
fest incapacity to fulfill this essential 
function. Along with Georg Brunis and 
Brad Gowans, Smitty now led the way 
back, insuring the eventual return of Ory 
himself. In this jaunty march—featuring 
Crosby’s two New Orleans reedmen Mil- 
ler and Fazola supported by Zurke, 
Lamare, Haggart and Bauduc—all will 
recognise the strains of “fannenbaum’ and 
‘Maryland’. After the war some of the 
Crosby men, reuniting in California. were 
to have a big-band go at “Marylar4 
(Capitol H-293) in the course of which, 
for eight bars before a drum break intro- 
duces the final chorus, the Bob Cats 
suddenly burst into collective improvisa- 
tion and thus call attention to the 
mike. supplies obbligato behind Lionel’s 
vocal, and shares with Lionel the abbrevi- 
ated closing chorus—Hampton having 
the lead for the first eight .bars and 
Hodges for the last eight. If either was 
banality of all the arranged ensembles. 
Crosby arrangers Matlock and Haggart, 
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this style’s leading orchestrators today on 
the west coast and the east coast respec- 
tively, were from far back aware of the 
virtues in retaining as much improvisa- 
tion as possible with a big-band ensemble 
in progress. Sometimes trumpeter Law- 
son_was allowed to blow a free lead 
(Coral CRL-56000), more often clari- 
netist Fazola was permitted to go his 
own way (Coral CRL-56003), and more 
recently trombonist McGarrity was 
turned loose for a moment in an en- 
semble passage on “South Rampart 
Street” (Decca DL-8152) that will never 
be duplicated till Bob lets Lou do it 
again and perhaps not precisely then. 

To my mind the most completely satis- 
fying jazz ever recorded was that made 
in New York, under Milton Mezzrow’s 
leadership and Hugues Panassié’s super- 
vision, eight months later in November 
and December of 1938. For the story 
behind the sessions that produced them 
I refer you to pages 358-364 of ‘Really 
The Blues’ by Mezzrow and to pages 17- 
113 of ‘Quand Mezzrow Enregistre’ by 
Panassié (as yet untranslated). Of the 
twelve sides, the most ambitious and the 
most successful were the two parts of 
“Comin? On With The Come On”. 
Hugues explains: 


“With the exception of a guitar chorus 
to begin with, it was to be simply a long 
ensemble improvisation; Milton held to 
this idea, for the musicians are incon- 
testably more inspired when they are 
dlaying all together, and besides therein 
is the true spirit of primitive jazz.” 


Mezz adds: 


“In a sense, that record is an attempt 
to give a capsule history of the birth of 
New Orleans music. and to entice people 
that way to an appreciation of the 
blues... . ‘Sidney,’ I said, ‘we’re going 
to try and capture Joe Oliver’s idea with 
this band in the way we use two trum- 
pets, and I want vou to play second or 
third harmony to Tommy’s part. depend- 
ing on what he leads into, and then in 
some choruses you'll play the first or 
second part, which ever fits at the time. 
If you guys weave together we should 
have some fine records that'll be an eye- 
opener to all the kids.’” 


BLUES EPITOMIZED 


Whatever reservations Mezz may have 
about their achievement. I have prac- 
tically none. The first side is the slow 
blues epitomized. Part Two, on which 
Mezz is “giving them a lesson in musical 
history—going from the lowdown blues 
of the gallion slave to the high-spirited 
strutting music of New Orleans,” is 
even more exciting. No wonder Hugues 
was so ecstatic: “This second side seemed 
eternal to me. I heard the music as in 
a dream.” Again, as on the Wilson and 
Krupa and Hampton dates, seven iazz- 
men are involved—three horns and four 
rhythm. This time, however, everv effort 
is directed toward establishing and main- 
taining ensemble unity. It is done too. 
accomplished altogether by means of 
improvisation, as a comparison of two 
takes of their other numbers at once 
reveals (HMV DLP 1110). and because 
it is. this is jazz. Ladnier and De Paris 
are the trumpeters, Mezzrow himself the 
clarinetist, who worked this miracle—in 
active attendance at which stood Elmer 
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James while James P. Johnson sat with 
Bunn and Singleton. 

Sixteen months later, early in April 
of 1940, four fugitives from big swing- 
bands—Ct icago cornet’st Muggsy Spanier 
(Tec Lewis), New Orleans clarinettist 
Sidney Bechet (Noble Sissle), New York 
guitarist Carmen Mastren (Tommy 
Dorsey), and New Orleans bassist Well- 
man Braud (Duke Ellington)—assembled 
for another of the most successful record- 
ing sessions in jazz annals, though one 
very different from the Mezzrow-Panassié 
dates. Like them, this was a mixed 
group—black and white, jazz and swing. 
Spanier is the nearest thing to Ladnier 
among white cornetists and Bechet had 
actually taken part in four of the Mezz- 
row sides. Yet in purpose and outcome 
the music of this handpicked group more 
closely resembles that produced the same 
vear by another distinguished quartet, 
including Armstrong and Addison along 
with Bechet and Braud; which is not 
surprising, for Muggsy derives from 
Louis no less than from Tommy while 
Mastren plays very much as Addison 
does . There, the last time they ever 
recorded together, Louis and Sidney 
repeated the “Coal Cart Blues” which 
they had first done almost two decades 
before; whereas here, the first and last 
time they ever recorded together, Spanier 
and Bechet 1epeated the number that had 
made Muggsy’s name in the ‘twenties. 
This was fitting, since the date gelebrated 
Spanier’s return from a long and desper- 
ate battle with death. Nevertheless, it 
was very daring to attempt Lew Pollack’s 
great Dixieland standard without the 
services of a trombone, such as Brunis 
supplied the New Orleans Rhythm Kings 
in 1923 (London AL 3536) and Wild Bill 
Davison twenty years later (Commodore 
20000). It is a tribute to Bechet and 
Svanier that, for once, we regret Georg’s 
absence not at all. Nothing could 
improve their ensemble work—cornet 
and clarinet at the start, correct and 
soprano sax toward the end; nor could 
many match their brilliant solos—clarinet 
and soprano by Sidney, open and muted 
by Muggsy. It has often struck me that 


continued on page 36. 
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LONG PLAYING 3 3 rpm MiCROGROOVE FLEXIBLE RECORD 
Here, as wisely ccllected and neatly mounted as you could wish, is a scrapbod 
of British jazz over the past thirty years. It is a story of achievemeél 
and talent that almost surprises with its excellence after the picture painted | 
the critics. Brimful of nostalgia and delight, this record sketches t 
history of British jazz, a history lesson well worth taking . 





it contains the following items : FRED ELIZALDE AND HIS MUSIC playing Clarinet marmalade 

SPIKE HUGHES AND HIS ORCHESTRA playing The mooche LEW STONE AND HIS BAND playing White jazz 
NAT GONELLA playing Georgia on my mind GEORGE CHISHOLM AND HIS JIVE FIVE playing Rosetta 

SID PHILLIPS’ QUINTET playing Royal Garden blues GEORGE WEBB AND HIS DIXIELANDERS playing Jenny’s 











ch Jazz 


ball MARK WHITE presents THE JAZZ CLUB playing Black and blue 
playing Afraid of you HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT playing Skeleton jangle 
KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN playing Early hours 


With this record as a basis, you can amplify 

its condensed survey of British jazz into a 
magnificent collection presenting a more detailed 
picture of the scene. The following are the 
principal Decca long playing records of British 
jazz. There are also many 45 r.p.m. E.P.s. 
Details of all will be found in the complete 
Decca-group microgroove catalogues and 
supplements to date (price 10/-, post free). 





HORS D’OEUVRES — AMBROSE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Copenhagen; Hors d’oeuvres; Streamline strut; 
Champagne cocktail; Embassy stomp; Caravan; 
Deep Henderson; Cotton pickers’ congregation 

LF 1105 


NEW ORLEANS JOYS — CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Bobby Shaftoe; Chimes blues; The Martinique; 

New Orleans blues; Merrydown rag; Stevedore stomp 
THE LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE GROUP 

Rock Island Line; John Henry 

LF 1198 


NEW ORLEANS TO LONDON — KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Goin’ home; Isle of Capri; Harlem rag; 
La Harpe Street blues; Stockyard strut; 


Cataract rag; Early hours; Too busy 
LF 1152 


BACK TO THE DELTA — KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
Sing on; Lord, Lord, Lord, you sure been good to me; 
Faraway blues; Moose march 

KEN COLYER’S SKIFFLE GROUP 

Midnight Special; Casey Jones; K. C. moan 

KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 

Saturday night function; Shim-me-sha-wabble 

LF 1196 


| DYTerer: an PART 
long playing 


Rees) KG | 
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GEORGE SHEARING 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND playing Bobbie Shaftoe 


TAKIN’ IT EASY — THE FAWKES-TURNER SEXTET 


The Sheik of Araby; Fishmouth—take 2; Exactly like you; 


My Monday date; Summertime; Oh, baby; 
That’s what it’s all about 
LF 1214 


AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL with THE RONNIE SCOTT 


ORCHESTRA and TONY CROMBIE 

Basie talks; It might as well be Spring; 

Drop me off at Harlem; Ting-a-ling; Straight life; 
Flying home 

LF 1261 

THE JAZZ CLUB — 

presented by MARK WHITE 


Davenport blues; Jazz Club stomp; 
Dixie; Panama; 

There’ll be some changes made; 
Clarinet blues; Black and blue; 
Barefoot blues 


LF 1047 


PROGRESSIVE JAZZ, No. 1— 

VIC LEWIS AND HiS CRCHESTRA 

Swing house; Chino; Star eyes; Duo; Bark for Barksdale; 
Dancing in the dark; The peanut vendor 


LF 1216 


PARADE OF THE PIECES — 

HARRY GOLD AND HIS PIECES OF EIGHT 

Parade of the Pieces; Alagazam; Boo-bee-oo-bee; 
Ory’s Creole trombone; National emblem; Smokey 
mokes; Skeleton jangle; Long John stomp 

LF 1040 


PROGRESSIVE JAZZ, No. 2 — 

THE “IN-TOWN” JAZZ GROUP 

I’ve got you under my skin; I can’t get started; 
Good Queen Bess; 52nd Street theme 

LF 1217 


Also TRADITIONAL JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND, KEN C0: VER’S JAZZMEN and 
THE ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS wit: GEORGE MELLY 

LK 4088 


MODERN JAZZ AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 

DON RENDELL SEXTET, KEN MOULE SEVEN, THE TONY CROMBIE 
ORCHESTRA 

LK 4087 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ SCENE, 1955 

THE MERSEYSIPPI JAZZ BAND, CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND, THE 
ZENITH SIX and THE ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS with OTTILIE 
PATTERSON, BERYL BRYDEN and GEORGE MELLY 


LK 4100 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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BOB BURNS: 
STANDARD — 78's 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ALL-STARS 


The Faithful Hussar; The Memphis 
Blues 


(Philips P.B. 604—6s.) 


Strongly recommended either in this 
form or on LP. “Hussar” is a tune which 
really suits Louis with this group in par- 
ticular and Trummy Young has 
opportunity to present a truly blasting 
chorus. ““Memphis Blues” can hardly fail 
to please. The band pick the right 
tempo, take it easy. and let it come 
rolling out. Admirable. GB. 


WILLIE DIXON 
Walking The Blues; Crazy For My 
Baby 


(London HL-U 8297—6s.) 


First side here contains a lot of 
attractive blues piano, by I know not 
whom. Willie Dixon provides a slow, 
lugubrious but not unattractive, spoken 
commentary throughout. but it is really 
the piano that counts. The reverse, al- 
though labelled Dixon and The Allstars, 
sounds as if it were by a different 
sroup. I should like to hear more of 
Dixon and would be very pleased if any- 
one can identify the pianist. S.T. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE QUINTET 
Hey Pete; One Alone 
(Columbia Clef LB 10032—6s. 74d.) 


With “Hev Pete” we are in a fair- 
eround world designed by Salvador Dali. 
A vocal like some runty newsboy calling 
unintelligible headlines and so much 
technique they can give it away with 
packets of cornflakes. But Gillespie the 
trumpet player follows Dizzy the 
buffoon. and on the second side in par- 
ticular he shows the debt he owes to 
Roy Eldridge—striding full-toned horn, 
of estimable range, with at times (too 
seldom) his master’s dignity. A tune 
which apparently owes ™uch to “Some- 
body loves me” allows Diz to expand to 
full stature over rather stronger rhvthm 
than one usually associates with him, 
with occasional alto support. = 


TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
Isolation; Lullaby Of The Leaves 
(DECCA F-J 10760—Ss. 7d.) 


If vou are one of those peovle who 
sav that the Kinsey unit doesn’t swing, 
then take a listen to “Isolation’—it 
rocks! Ronnie Ross plavs some tasteful. 
inventive baritone. 2nd leader Kinsev 
fioures in an_ intelligent exchange of 
“fours” towards the end—far better than 
some of the over-long solos he has been 
putting down of late. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 





MIKE BUTCHER: 


“Lullaby” is not quite so good, but 
it’s worth hearing just the same. Le Sage 
and Ross are again the predominant 
soloists, and both have some interesting 
things to say. Altogether, a pleasant little 
coupling. K.G. 

Ronnie Ross (bar), Bill Le Sage (vibes), Eric 
Dawson (bs), Tony Kinsey (dms). 


CLAUDE LUTER AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Poor People Of Paris; Nini Dogskin 
(Vogue V 2395—6s. 3d.) 

A tearaway performance in which 
Bechet’s worst influence is plainly dis- 
cernibly. This record is hardwritting 
noisy, and shapeless, with the coffin- 
knocking rhythm that dogs the footsteps 
of so much of the revival. 

“Poor People” is a pleasant enough 
tune, and the band competent enough, 
enlivened With some punching muted 
trumpet. “Nini” is a rather mediocre 
item, featuring percussive piano, some 
ancient trombone breaks, and very little 
variety of volume or tone. Really, a 
species of brutal performance which 
might delight those young ladies of 
Saint Germain but offers little to this 
critic but noise, blast, and boredom. 

G. 


EXTENDED PLAY — 45°s 


LONNIE DONEGAN SKIFFLE 
SESSION 


Railroad Bill; Stackalee; The Ballad 
of Jesse James; OP Riley 


(NIXA NJE 1017—11s. 10d.) 


Bob Hope once quipped to Bing 
Crosby: “Imagine being able to knock 
back a million bucks for a bad case 
of laryngitis,” and though this was rather 
an unfair crack at the Old Groaner, the 
public’s fancy is nonetheless a strange 
thing. No doubt Lonnie is as surprised 
as anyone to find himself a big com- 
mercial success, especially since he has 
only been copying, and not too well at 
that, one of the least commercial sides 
of jazz. 

All four of these are pleasant enough 
in their way and they are performed with 
both charm and sincerity. If you like 
this brand of British skiffle music and 
Lonnie’s not very musical voice, then 
vou'll certainly want this album, but if 
you're a real jazz enthusiast this will 


LF to you like margarine. P.T. 
BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Somebody Stole My Girl; Night 
And Day: Frenesi; Just You, Just Me 


(Philips BBE 12048—11s. 10d.) 


All of these date back to 1939 or 1940, 
and sound like it. Commercially speak- 
ing all are quite tastefully performed 
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STANLEY DANCE: KEITH 


arrangements, but there is little jazz to 
be heard and it’s all rather dated. You'll 
have to like Goodman a great deal or 
feel very nostalgic to want to add these 
to the collection. Pa. 


Introducing JOE GORDON 
Grasshopper; Flash Gordon 
(EmArcy ERE 1505—11s. 10d.) 


You may remember that I wrote at 
length about Joe Gordon in Jazz Jour- 
nal dated June last year. About four 
months prior to that, I had my first 
introduction to this talented young 
trumpeter via the Editor, who had the 
good fortune to receive an album from 
friends in America. I raved about Joe 
then, and my appreciation of his open, 
fiery-toned trumpet is as high as ever 
today. 

Both tunes are from the pen of 
Quincy Jones. The thematic material is 
not over-inspiring, but Joe’s rich, force- 
ful horn, and Art Blakey’s explosive 
drumming more than make up for any 
minor faults. Gordon phrases well and 
relies on a big, open sound to create 
excitement. His style is a cross between 
Dizzy Gillespie and Roy Eldridge, 
employing the pyrotechnics of the for- 
mer and the taste and good humour of 
the latter. 

Joe plays his best solos on “Flash 
Gordon”, and shares a neat exchange 
of “fours” with Blakey towards the end. 
Pianist Junior Mance is competent in his 
backings, and interesting in his solos, 
and bassist Jimmy Schenk lays down 
avite a powerful beat. “Grasshopper” 
has more good Gordon and Blakey. but 
Charlie Rouse (definitely not one of my 
favourite “hard-toned” tenorists) puts 
down little of any consequence. K.G. 

Joe Gordon (tpt), Charlie Rouse (tnr), Junior 
— (pno), Jimmy Schenck (bs), Art Blakey 
(dms. 


EDMOND HALL 


Royal Garden Blues; Night Shift 
Blues; Who’s Sorry Now; Ballin’ 
The Jack 
(VOGUE EPV 1164—13s. 7d.) 

All these have previously been issued 
under Sidney de Paris’ name on the old 
Jazz Parade label, but that does not 
detract from the excellence of the music. 
The rhythm is very strong. Catlett 
lays down a splerdid beat, and the late 
James P. shows what a fine section he 
could be when required. There are 
solos from all the horns on each track, 
and you can take your pick as to which 
is the best. Dickenson and de Paris play 
suverbly together on “Night Shift”, and 
Hall is heard to great advantage on 
“Who’s Sorry” and “Ballin? The Jack”. 
Of all the various versions of ‘Royal 
Garden”, this. with its spirited series of 

ensemble choruses, is my favourite. 
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GOODWIN: 


Ist Side: Sidney de Paris (tpt), Vic Dickenson 
(tmb), Edmond Hall (cit), James P. Johnson 
(pno), Jimmy Shirley (gtr), Israel Crosby (bass), 
Sid Catlett (drs) 29/11/43. 

2nd Side: Same except John Simmons replaces 
Crosby 21/6/44. 


TUBBY HAYES BAND 


(Festival Hall Concert) 
Plymouth Rock; Mambo Titoro— 
Doggin’ Around; [Ill Remember 

April 
(TEMPO EXA 36—13s. 7d.) 

Credit Tubby’s crew with spirit, a fine 
two-man brass team, a useful rhythm sec- 
tion, two or three wailing soloists, some 
apt arrangements and a swinging “feel” 
throughout the ranks. Debit it with 
ragged saxes as a team, one or two 
soloists who just don’t make it, a gener- 
ally over-boosted dynamic level and 
shaky intonation. 

The “plusses” are enough to keep me 
happy most of the time, and I’m 
delighted to hear that Tubs and Co. seem 
to be making financial headway after a 
year *s determined scuffling. 

“Rock” benefits from a perfect tempo, 
Ian Hamer’s surprisingly effective trum- 
pet bit (because Dickie Hawdon blows 
most of the solo jazz on this horn), some 
swell Hayes tenor and decent Harry 
South piano, and a quota of really excit- 
ing brass figures a Ja Basie in the final 
chorus. “Titoro” is, as Tony Hall’s liner 
notes remark, mainly a visual presenta- 
tion, but it sounds spirited enough here 
if you turn the volume control right up. 

“Doggin’” gets a “Stringing the Jug” 
sort of treatment from Tubby’s tenor 
and Mike Senn’s alto, Hayes copping 
almost all the honours (though he can 
do much better). “April” is sung by 
Bobby Breen with the kind of warmth 
that appeals, a lack of long-note control 
that doesn’t, and some __ intelligently 
shaded background figures from the band 
to help him along. Bv all means listen 
to “Plymouth Rock” if you want your 
faith in the British modern jazz move- 
ment, East Coast-style, restored to the 
point of friendly optimism. M.B. 

Tubby Hayes (tnr), Ian Hamer and Dickie 
Hawdon (tpts), Mike Senn and Jackie Sharpe 
(reeds), Harry South (pno), Pete Blannin (bass), 
Bill Eyden (dms), Bobby Breen (conga drums on 
track 2, vocal on track 4), 


“HI-FI DRUMS”— 
WOODY HERMAN HERD 
Hi-Fi Drums—Skinned; Skinned Again 
(CAPITOL EAP 1015—1Is. 10d.) 


Nothing happens here of the slightest 
possible interest except to (a) drummers, 
(b) potential drummers, (c) hi-fi bugs, 
(d) morons, (e) cretins. Buddy Rich 
guests in the kitchen department on the 
first side, handing over to Chuck Flores 
(a regular Herdsman until recently) for 
the two skin games. I guess the noxious 
altoist (“Hi-Fi Drums”) must be Woody 
himself. The clarinettist who blows 
seven-eighths of a diatonic scale (“Skin- 
ned”) definitely is. Herman sounds like 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


he has a clean band. 
to hear it sometime. 


EARL HINES QUINTET 


Night Life In Pompei; Air France 
Stomp—Rhythm Business; Chicago 
(VOGUE EPV 1144—13s. 7d.) 

Recorded in Paris when Bigard and 
Early were in that happy city as part 
of the Armstrong All Stars, these sides 
find them playing some finely relaxed 
jazz. Without adhering to the New 
Orleans pattern this is good music, and 
both Bigard and Clayton are shown in 
fine form. Both solo on the two Hines’ 
compositions on Side 1, and the Fatha 
himself provides a splendid backing for 
them, striding away in his own inimitable 
style on the stomp. 

Bigard is heard at his best on his own 
“Rhythm”, and Clayton plays superbly 
on the very fine “Chicago”. Earl creates 
wonderful melodic lines, his solos being 
full of the unexpected, and are played 
with a great punch. This is a definite 
one for the collection. S.T. 

Buck Clayton (tpt), Barney Bigard (clt), Earl 
Hines (pno), Arvell Shaw (bass), Wallace Bishop 
(drs). 


Maybe we'll get 
M.B. 


JAY AND KAI 


The Boy Next Door; Carioca; Rif- 
fette; Boneology 


(LONDON EZ-C 19007—13s. 7d.) 


Don’t be taken in by the name of this 
album, for this is not, as the title implies, 
the Jay and Kai quintet but is two 
separate groups, one headed by Johnson, 
the other by Winding. 

The sleeve note suggests that “this EP 
record is the best introduction to their 
respective styles prior to the unison”. I 
hardly think so. For a start, the record- 
ing on all four tracks is far from good, 
although they turn in moderately good 
solo contributions, neither are up to 
their present-day standard. 

Kai Winding’s two tracks are probably 
the best. “Boy” begins slowly, with 
Kai’s trombone put through an _ echo 
chamber. He takes his solo at a faster 
pace, and pianist Lou Stein turns in a 
neat chorus. “Carioca” is the best re- 
corded track, with the late Tiny Kahn’s 
forceful drumming much in evidence. 

Jay Jay is hampered by the nauseating 
sound from Leo Parker’s baritone sax 
whose tasteless honks and complete lack 
of ideas don’t help make the bad record- 
ing any better. Jay plays fluent, imagina- 
tive trombone, and pianist Hank Jones 
provides the only other bright spot. 


K.G. 
Side 1: Kai Winding (tmb), Lou Stein (pno), 
Eddie Safranksi (bs), Tiny Kahn (dms). 
Side 2: Jay Jay Johnson (tmb). Leo Parker 
(bar), Hank Jones (pno), Al Lucas (bs), Shadow 
Wilson (dms). 


MARTIAL SOLAL TRIO 
Ridikiool; You Go To My Head & 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


My Funny Valentine; The Song Is 
You 
(VOGUE EPV1124—13s. 7d.) 

Of the fast driving modern school of 
pianists I only really have a liking for 
Bud Powell and his followers. I am 
therefore at once attracted to the style 
adopted by Martial Solal, a 29-year-old 
pianist from Algiers, who made_ his 
reputation in France, particularly by 
appearing at the Paris “Salon de Jazz” 
concerts in 1954. He has great tech- 
nique and an advanced sense of impro- 
visation, which occasionally causes him 
to sacrifice his rhythm. Best track is his 
original “Ridikiool”, with “My Funny 
Valentine” a good second. In the slow 
“Head” he is inclined to over-embellish, 
no doubt seeking effect in a ballad which 
essentially needs richer treatment than 
a solo piano can ever give. He certainly 
strives after Tatum, without quite achiev- 
ing success. I look forward to hearing 
more of him. * GL. 


MICK MULLIGAN'S JAZZ BAND 


Oriental Strut; A Shanty In Old 
Shanty Town; Snag It; Big House 
Blues 
(TEMPO EXA 37—13s. 7d.) 

If proof were needed that the standard 
of British jazz has improved greatly dur- 
ing the past year or so, one could have 
no better example than this very pleasant 
record by the current Mulligan band. 
So good is this record that I am surprised 
that Mick and his merry men are not 
up there in the popularity polls (tradi- 
tional version) alongside the Barbers, 
Colyers, Careys, etc. The band produce 
a smooth rhythm, the standard of musi- 
cianship is very commendable, and the 
routines are studious and intelligent. I 
particularly like the slow, tasteful ver- 
sion of “Big House” with it’s good clari- 
net and trumpet features, and the spritely 
“Shanty Town”, complete with a good 
piano chorus and some agile clarinet. 
Mick has a good band here, I hope to 

hear from them again quite soon. 


S.T. 
Mick Mulligan (tpt), Dave Keir (tmb), Ian 
Christie (cit), Ronald Duff (pno), Neville Surcliffe 
(gtr), Pete Appleby (drs), Tom Page (bass) 
16/1/56. 


JOHN MEHEGAN TRIO 


Taking A Chance On Love; Sirod; 
Uncus; Stella By Starlight 
(London EZ-C 19015—13s. 74d.) 
An unbilled guitarist joins the person- 
nel listed below (?) for a group of 
slightly academic, somewhat Tristano- 
flavoured interpretations which the 
rhythm section helps along splendidly. 
Mehegan sounds like the guy he is—one 
who complicated the theory and practice 
of piano jazz into a befuddling series of 
equasions and scientific formula when 
contributing a monthly series of articles 

to Metronome. 
However, these are less forbidding 
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sides than John’s first London EP pro- 
vided, and if you are willing to accept a 
superbly executed kind of music, ninety 
per cent head and ten per cent heart, 
vou'll probably find pleasure in the four- 
piece Trio. 

“Uncus” and “Sirod”, both Mehegan 
yriginals, have much the same charac- 
teristics as a Lars Gullin line at either 
‘empo. “Stella” is slow, “Taking A 
Chance” fastish. Come to think of it, 
' react more happily to all of them than 
the opening paragraph suggests. M.B. 


John Mehegan (piano), Charlie Mingus (bass), 
<enny Clarke (dms), or have London goofed? 
The bassist and drummer don’t sound like the 


usually unmistakeab!e Mingus and Clarke. 


DEREK SMITH 
Cutie: Blue Concept; Any Ques- 
tions?; Silverside 
(NIXA NJE 1018—1Ils. 10d.) 


This is Volume IV in Nixa’s series of 
iano Moods, featuring British pianists. 
All have been interesting. but none has 
heen as successful as this. ‘Derek has 
“or a long time been recognised as one 
of our brightest piano hopes, and this 
disc is an excellent chronicle of these 
‘roves. There is a strong Horace Silver 
influence—recognised in one of the 
‘itles—but this is fine piano playing in 
its own right. : 

There is nothing effeminate or half 
-onfident about this. One of the best 
features is the strong, beaty Teft hand 
‘vhich is corstar‘lv producing rumbling 
~hords. Allan Ganley and Sammy 
Stokes give an admirable backing to a 
first class performance. B.N. 


Derek Smith (pno), Sammy Stokes (bs), Allan 
Ganley (dms) 


LUCKY THOMPSON WITH 
GERARD POCHONET’S 
ORCHESTRA 


My Funny Valentine; But Not For 
Me; Lullaby In Rhythm; I Can’t 
Give You Anything But Love 


(Vogue EPV 1150—13s. 7d.) 


Lucky’s tremendous musicianship and 
jazzmanship makes these tracks well 
worth bothering about. He solos at 
length, with sensitive invention, pheno- 
minal control and instinctively “right” 
phrasing, in a style which is immediately 
recognisable as his, yet leaves the basic 
impression of a cooler Coleman Hawkins. 

The pseudonymous guitarist (Jean- 
Pierre Sasson?) and pianist Solal make a 
vleasant job’ of their. brief. solo. inter- 
ludes, also making their presence posi- 
tively felt in the suitable and efficient 
accompaniments to Lucky. 

Maybe this is not a record which de- 
mands detailed analysis from a reviewer 
—but , it’s one that I shall probably be 
spinning quite a lot when in the mood 
for casual, charming entertainment. 


Lucky Thompson (tnr) Martial Solal (pno), 
Michel Hausser (vibes), ‘‘Sir John Peter’’ (gtr), 
Pierre Michelot (bass, tracks 1, 3 and 4), Benoit 
— (bass, track 2), Gérard Pochonet (dms, 
eader). 


GEORGE WEBB AND HIS 
DIXIELANDERS 
Willie The Weeper; London Blues; 
Jenny’s Ball; Hesitatin’ Blues 
(DECCA DFE6351—10s. 54d.) 
The pioneering spirit which led 
George Webb into forming the first New 


Orleans revival group in this country in 
1945 was of inestimable value in stimu- 
lating the interest in live jazz during the 
immediate postwar period. Not only was 
his band the first to be given recognition 
by one of the big record companies, but 
it also served as a proving ground for a 
number of young jazz musicians who 
were to go on to bigger and better things. 
Just how primitive they were can be 
heard in “Willie The Weeper” and 
“Hesitating Blues’, both previously un- 
issued, which were recorded in May, 
1945. The other two tracks have been 
issued in 78 r.p.m. form. The historical 
nature of the record should not deter 
those who have heard such music before, 
nor should it be passed over by those 
who have only heard what came after. 
G.L. 

George Webb (pno), Wally Fawkes (clit), Owen 

Bryce, Red Rigden (cornets), Eddie Harvey (tmb), 


Buddy Vallis (bjo), Arthur Streatfield (tuba). Roy 
Wykes (ds) 


“YORKSHIRE JAZZ BAND 


Big Chief Battle Axe; Muskrat 
Ramble — Ice Cream; Street Blues 


(Tempo EXA 35—13s. 7d.) 


It is a commonplace of human activity 
that.all lessons have to be learned again 
by every generation; it is so lamentably 
obvious that this band has _ learned 
nothing yet, that one wonders how the 
record company has the effrontery to 
put this product on the market. 

This might be appropriate music for 
a facetious British-made cartoon film, 
with the brass bass, played by some 
grimacing dwarf, continually tripping 
over the daisies and floating along to 
catch up the rest. If anything can be 
called Mickey Mouse music, it is this, 
although the vintage is more ancient, and 
Felix the Cat might be a better mascot. 
Lead horn has the wavery quality of an 
elderly S.A. veteran, the ensemble re- 
sembles Abe Lyman at his worst, and 
the rhythm section apvear to be beating 
out a measure for some singularly 
lugubrious manual process. Any connec- 
tion with jazz is purely illusory. 

When I used to pick up grimy old 
iunkshop records of the late twenties by 
Wag Abbey or the B.F. Goodrich 
Silvertown Cord Orchestra and tried to 
play them, people laughed. On this 
showing, the Y.J.B. is no better; it may 


even be worse. Are we intended to take 
it seriously? 
G.B. 


LONG PLAY — 33: rpm 


RED ALLEN—COZY COLE ALL- 
STARS, with CHARLIE SHAVERS 


Buddy Bolden Said; Kiss The Baby; 
Cotton Tail (17 min.) — When The 
Saints Go Marching In; Trumpet 
Conversation (17 min.) 
(London LTZ-N 15010—37s. 64d.) 


This twelve inch LP takes the form 
of a commentated programme from the 
Metropole niterie on Times Square in 
New York. The proceedings start off 
mildly enough with a nice vocal by Red 
Allen on “I Thought I Heard Buddy 
Bolden Say”, but the following track 
is a horrible riffy ersatz blues called 
“Kiss The Baby’, in which the audience 
join with shouts of uninhibited some- 
thing or other—surely it can’t be joy? 

“Cotton Tail” introduces Charlie 
Shavers in a long, loud and boisterous 
pefomance which combines the worst 
aspects of JAPT with that of the average 
jam session. To be fair, I should say 
that Shavers’ first solo chorus, before 
he goes into histrionics, is a neat piece of 
work, but it doesn’t excuse the rest of 
this performance. 

The reverse is almost entirely taken 
up with an interminable and vulgar 
version of “The Saints”, which is pre- 
sented as a sort of prize fight between 
Allen and Shavers. The record ends with 
a corny gimmick routing between the 
two trumpet players. I had to get out 
my copy of Red Allen’s “Biffy Blues 
to take the taste of this so-called jazz 





out of my mouth. P.T. 
STEVE ALLEN — JAZZ FOR 
TONIGHT 


S’Posin’; Chicken Wire Blues; Body 
And Soul; I Thought About You 
(23 min.) Limehouse Blues; Tea 
For Two; Lover Man; Poor 
Butterfly (234 min.) 
(Vogue-Coral LVA 9025—37s. 64d.) 


This is a kind of jam-session brought 
up to date. The tunes are good ones and 
each and every track evolves into a series 
of solos, generally starting out with a 
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quiet and refined effort from Mr. Allen 
himself and finishing off with some 
pretty vulgar stuff from Charlie Shavers. 

The rhythm section is good enough 
backing the soloists, but there are far 
too many solos from the bass, and I do 
not care overmuch for the fussy playing 
of George Barnes. 

On the credit side is the playing of 
Urbie Green (on the quick sides only), 
some nice  'afinet by D’Amivo, and 
Shavers who manages to excite until he 
lets things get out of control. Steve Allen 
seems a talented kind of fellow, and not 
the worst thing he does is his piano 
playing. S.T. 

Steve Allen (pno), Charlie Shavers (tpt), Urbie 
Green (tmb), Hank D’Amico (clit), Milt Hinton 
(bass), George Barnes (gtr). 


CHET BAKER QUARTET—Vol. 


1 and 2 

Rondette; Piece Caprice; Mid Forte; 

Re-search; Pomp (19 min. 50 secs.)— 

Sad Walk; Just Duo; The Girl From 

Greenland; Brash (19 min. 15 secs.) 

(Felsted PDL85008—35s. 14d.) 

Summertime; You Go To My Head; 

Tenderly; Lover Man (21 min. 25 

secs.) — There’s A Small Hotel; 

I'll Remember April; These Foolish 

Things; Autumn In New York 

(21 min. 5 secs.) 
(Felsted PDL85013—35s. 14d.) 

The first volume consists almost en- 
tirely of some rather forbidding titles, 
from the pen of Bob Zieff, in which the 
melody is prominent at the expense of 
almost everything else. The strain on 
Mr. Baker’s trumpet repertoire of cool 
licks is almost insupportable and he has 
to fall back on pianist Dick Twardzick 
to help him out of many an akward, if 
not hot spot. The latter’s own original, 
“Girl From Greenland” is probably the 
best piece on the record. 

The second volume sees an identical 
line-up, but with different personnel. I 
find it slightly more pleasing, perhaps 
because I have the added privilege of 
also knowing the tunes which they at- 
tempt. On both records the quartet 
gropes unconvincingly for a medium 
which is well out of their grasp. In their 
failure to achieve their nebulous objec- 
tive they lurch unsteadily between the 
vitfalls of modern jazz and the solid 
boulders and craggs of the mainstream 
which they have chosen to disregard. 
The whole adds up to a most insipid 
and unconvincing performance, which 
would have been better never committed 
to wax. Pianists Twardzick and Gerald 
Gustin give passable performances, and 
I am content to disregard the rest. 

G.L. 

Vol. 1: Chet Baker (tpt), Dick Twardzick 
(pno), Jimmy Bond (bs), Peter Littmann (ds). 

Vol. 2: Chet Baker (tpt). Gerald Gustin (pno), 
Jimmy Bond (bs), Bert Dahlander (ds). 


BUNNY BERIGAN AND HIS 
BOYS 


I Can’t Get Started; Solo Hop; 
Dixieland Shuffle; Let’s Do It: 
It’s Been So Long; I'd Rather Lead 
A Band (16 min.) — Let Yourself 
Go; A Melody From The Sky; 
Rhythm Saved The World; But 
Definitely; I Nearly Let Love Go 
Slipping Through My Fingers; 
If I Had My Way (134 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7086—35s. 14d.) 


For the most part these are rather 
commercial arrangements of popular 
swing tunes but Berigan himself plays 
ve-y well on all of them and there are 
interesting solo passages from musicians 
such as Joe Marsala (“It's Been So 
Long”), Joe Bushkin “If I Had My 
Way”) and Artie Shaw (“Melody”). 

“Solo Hop” has Bunny playing some 
driving trumpet well supported by the 
late Glenn Miller and the late Jack 
Jenney on trombones, but the highspot 
of the album is, of course, the Berigan 
version of “I Can’t Get Started” 

A certain amount of editing has been 
done which is a pity, even if it has 
spared us some corny vocals. It has re- 
sulted in this being a short twelve incher. 
but, if like your reviewer, you consider 
Bunny Berigan to have been one of the 
best and most underrated white trumpet 
players, then I think you will find this 
album rewarding. P.T. 


RUBY BRAFF AND HIS SEXTET 


You Can Depend On Me; Auld 

Lang Syne; I’m Gonna Sit Right 

Down And Write Myself A Letter 

(15 min.) — Rosetta; Sometimes I’m 
Happy (134 min.) 


(London LZ-N_ 14028—29s. 64d.) 


Whether a New Year's Eve party is 
the best moment to record a jazz band 
or not I leave you to decide. I only pass 
comment on the results, which show a 
certain lack of conhesion and consider- 
able consequential inaccuracy. When the 
free-for-all atmosphere was first intro- 
duced to recorded jazz I was happy to 
cay that things had taken a turn for the 
better, as I have no doubt that the 
average jazzman plays better in front of 
a live audience than he does in front 
of a very live but impersonal micro- 
phone. If these “stunts” are consistently 
abused, however, I may have to take an 
entirely different view. Both Braff and 
tenor-man Sam Margolis are pillars of 
strength in a rather weak session. Eddie 
Hubble’s trombone is on as uneven a 
keel as Jack Teagarden’s on his night off, 
but the sound which reaches us on 
occasion is righteous and good. Dick 
Katz has a nearly inaudible piano and 
takes some hopeless breaks in the face 
of overwhelming odds. Best track is 
probably “Rosetta”, in a record which is 
not notable for a high level of jazz 
performance. G.L. 


Ruby Braff (tpt), Eddie Hubble (tmb), Sam 
Margolis (ten), Dick Katz (pno), Gene Ramey 
(bs), Izzy Sklar (ds). 


BERYL BROOKER TRIO 


My Funny Valentine; Night And 
Day; My Ideal (13. min.) — 
Tenderly; I Don’t Know Why: 
Body And Soul (13 min. 5 secs.) 


(London HB-A 1054—25s. 4d.) 


I always thought that this young 
lady’s name was Booker—all her Ameri- 
can recordings are sold with this 
spelling. Oh well, London probably has 
some obscure, but well meant reason for 
this alteration. 

Miss B(r)ooker plays relaxed, jazz 
styled cocktailed music, with sympathetic 
backing from bass and drums. The tunes 
here are all tailor made for dim lights 
and smoke filled clubs; which is where 
I believe these versions are normally 
heard in the States. However, although 
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not calculated to set the world afire, this 
is very mellow, listenable piano. It has 
the admirable quality of being extremely 
relaxed—‘Tenderly’ especially so. 

For those of you who watch the play- 
ing time of records closely, it may be of 
interest that the original Cadence LP 
of these recordings issued in the States 
did not include either ‘My Funny 
Valentine’ or ‘Tenderly’. BLN. 

Beryl B(r)ooker (pno), Bonnie Wetzel (bs), 
Elaine Leighton (dms). 


BUCK CLAYTON 

(a) Rock-a-bye Basie (8.10 min.); 

(b and c) Jumpin’ At The Woodside 
(10.40 min.); (c) Blue And Sentimental 

(6.30 min.); (a) Broadway (9.25 min.) 

(Philips BBL.7087—35s. 14d.) 

Like the earlier ones in the series, 
this record contains a lot of very good 
music. There are also the usual faults 
and lapses of taste, for which one feels 
Avakian is more likely to have been 
responsible than Buck. For instance, be- 
cause a tap dancer breaks it up with 
Chet Baker (yes!) at a Bird benefit, there 
is absolutely no reason, unless he 
happens to be starving, to record him 
with so homogeneous a jazz group as that 
on “Rock-a-bye Basie”. Here he breaks 
it up in a more literal sense. Again, on 
two tracks there is the affected bop 
gibberish of Lem Davis, and on one the 
unhappy clarinet of Woody Herman. 
Then, after four sections from two dif- 
ferent sessions have been “spliced” 
together to compose “Jumpin’ At The 
Woodside”, there remain no less than 
three choruses of ugly and disorderly 
four-bar exchanges between Urbie Green 
and Trummie. This practice of splicing, 
of piecing bits of tape together, seems 
to me rather reprehensible and likely to 
make the jazz future even more hideous 
than the present. 

But the good things far outweigh the 
bad. Pianist Al Waslohn is a welcome 
newcomer. His pleasant, rolling style, 
a little lacking in attack at times, re- 
sembles Red Richards’ and_ swings 
equably. The rhythm section, of which 
he is a part on “Rock-a-bye Basie” and 
“Broadway”, is relaxed and comfortable. 
On the former, Hawk comes on with 
his usual authority. Dicky Harris, in his 
chorus here and on “Broadway”, shows 
why I was reluctant to identify 
positively the trombone on Earl's Vogue 
EPs as Benny Green. These two have 
so much in common. ' 

Despite the fact that “Jumpin’ at the 
Woodside” is taken too fast, there are 
three outstanding solo contributions, by 
Puck, Kyle and Hawk. Al Cohn, in no 
less than four choruses—thanks _ to 
splicing—blows well with Lester feeling 
and good development. A real, swinging 
rhythm section always helps! Joe New- 
man’s two choruses are extraordinarily 
brilliant from a technical viewpoint, but 
they show the limitations of the modern 
style in their lack of rhythmic variety. 
In this vein, he drives rather than swings. 
The choruses of four-bar exchanges with 
Buck, are however very successful. 

Herschel knew how irrestible Hawk 
would sound on “Blue and Sentimental”, 
and it is all confirmed here. The inter- 
pretation goes well except for a tasteless 
interlude by Lem Davis. Both Urbie and 
Trummie atone for their misdemeanours 
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on “Woodside”. Urbie goes back to jazz 
phrasing and Trummie blows with real 
soul in his tone and overall conception. 

“Broadway” is the most completely 
successful track. There are no drags at 
all here and this version swings more 
than Basie’s own. Buddy Tate jumps 
beautifully right from the beginning and 
he makes a fine foil for Hawk in the 
two choruses they share. A_ graceful 
muted chorus by Buck, not listed in the 
chorus schedule, follows Buddy’s solo, 
and then Waslohn rolls one. Next -is 
Hawk, swinging imperiously. Benny 
Green’s phrase patterns are becoming 
very familiar, but his solo is skilfully 
constructed. Braff floats in, relaxed, very 
much at home. Dicky Harris, muted, 
blows a funky. humorous chorus, and 
then Hawk and Buddy Tate go for as 
exciting and musical a tenor chase as 
I can recall. 

The great soloists and rhythm sections 
make the major contribution to the 
success of these records, but not far 
behind are the splendid background riffs 
that Buck writes and leads. 


S.D. 

(a) Buck Clayton, Ruby Braff (tp), Benny 
Green, Dicky Harris (tb), Coleman Hawkins, 
Buddy Tate (ts), Al Waslohn (p), Milt Hinton 
(b), Jo Jones (d), Jack Ackerman, tap dancer on 
**Rock-a-bye Basie’’. 

(b) Buck Clayton, Joe Thomas (tp), Urbie 
Green, Trummie Young (tb), Woody Herman 
(c), Lem Davis (as), Julian Dash, Al Cohn (ts), 
Jimmy Jones (p), Steve Jordan (g), Walter Page 
(b), Jo Jones (d). 

(c) Buck Clayton, Joe Newman (tp), Urbie 
Green, Trummie Young (tb), Lem Davis (as), 
Coleman Hawkins (ts), Charlie Fowlkes (bs), Billy 
Kyle (p), Freddie Green (g), Milt Hinton (b), Jo 
Jones (d). 


CHRIS CONNOR 


Blame It On My Youth; It’s All 
Right With Me; Someone To Watch 
Over Me; Trouble Is A Man; All 
This And Heaven Too (14 min.) — 
The Thrill Is Gone; I Concentrate 
On You: All Dressed Up With A 
Broken Heart; From This Moment 
On; Riding High (14 min.) 
(London LZ-N_ 14036—29s. 64d.) 


A record which is made by the ac- 
companiment, but not made into very 
much. Dreamy, smouldering, slow 
temno-singing, superlative technique, but 
all the time as cold as ice. Very intelli- 
gent accompaniment; excellent piano and 
drums, occasional unison trombones, as 
in “I Concentrate On You”, and an agile 
and very pleasing flute. Chris Connor 
uses her voice very instrumentally, with 
consistent huskiness, a slight lisp, and 
deplorable vowels. A cold, unexciting 
tvre of singing, deadpan voice, a veneer 
of mock sophistication, activated and 
lifted by the pleasant light contempor- 
ary music behind it. The sort of cabaret 
turn One might just endure to look at, 
but would be quite content to talk 
through. I have no doubt that many 
people will find this record delightful, 
and full of sex-appeal; unfortunately of 
a tvpe that fails to register with this 
critic. G.B. 


MILES DAVIS GROUP 
Walkin’ (114 min.) — Blue ‘N’ 
Boogie (104 min.) 

(Esquire 20-062—29s. 64d.) 

Sorry if I rub it in. but Miles bowls 
me over more thoroughly than any other 
living jazzman on current evidence. He 


takes seven blues choruses after the 
theme statement of “Walkin’” which 
progress along the lines of his famous 
“Bags’ Groove” solo (also Esquire) and 
are no less persuasive. “Boogie’’, a faster 
blues, similarly contains a long trumpet 
passage that you'll explore a hundred 
times without boredom or complete 
familiarity. 

Jay-Jay leaves an unwonted impression 
of uncertainty, no doubt because he was 
living in semi-retirement at the time of 
the session (April 29, 1954). He says 
more than enough to make up for an 
occasional stumble, though, and Lucky 
Thompson adds mightily to both sides 
with his heart-on-sleeve eloquence. 

Finally, the rhythm team unites a now- 
familiar triumvirate who work together 
like one guy with six arms. So let’s forget 
the small imperfections, ignore the fact 
that Horace was still too quotatious in 
1954, and welcome yet another top-notch 
Davis LP to the shelves. M.B. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 


Lullaby Of Birdland; Rough Ridin’; 
Angel Eyes: Smooth Sailing; Oh! 
Lady Be Good; Later (18 min) — 
Ella Hums The Blues; How High 
The Moon: Basin St. Blues; Air 
Mail Special; Flying Home (194 min.) 
(Brunswick LAT 8115—37s. 64d.) 


Entitled “Lullabies Of Birdland’ this 
12-inch LP shows off Ella’s talents as a 
scat singer. If you care for this type of 
music you will find this a terrific record 
for she swings like nobody's business and 
is able by her extraordinary control of 
pitch to show exactly what the term 
‘vocal-instrumentation’ can mean. 

She hums the blues entrancingly and 
has a wonderful time with “Basin Street” 
and the very good “Smooth Sailing”. 
“Rough Ridin’ ” and the exciting “Flying 
Home” are both real swingers, whilst 
she treats the lyrics of ““Angel Eyes” and 
“Lullaby Of Birdland” strictly on their 
merits. 

This is a record that will grow on 
you more and more, each time you play 
it. S.T. 


HERBIE HARPER 


Anything Goes; I’m Old Fashioned; 

My Romance: Topsy (13 min.) — 

How Deep Is The Ocean; Now You 
Know; Angus (114 min.) 


(London LZ-N_ 14031—29s. 64d.) 


This is not terribly exciting, although 
Harper is quite a bit of a technician and 
the rhythm section is a very good one. 
Trouble is that Herbie hogs too much 
of the limelight, and doesn’t give the 
rest much of a chance. However Giuffre 
has a good clarinet solo on “Topsy” 
(best track of the bunch) and Mariano 
is to be heard on the jumpv “Anything 
Goes”. The cover notes make much of 
the use of a harp and a tuba, but it 
reallv doesn’t amount to very much, and 
one is left wondering if it had anything 
to do with the first part of the leader’s 
name, or if Miss Hale has looks as well 
as abilitv. ile 

Herbie Harper (tmb). Corky Hale (harp), 
Charlie Mariano (alto), Jimmy Giuffre (tnr, bari, 


clt), Paul Sarmento (tuba), Jimmy Rowles (pno), 
Harry Babasin (bass), Irv Cottler (drs). 


JAZZ WORKSHOP. Vol. 2 
I'll Remember April (1J] min.) — 
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Blues For Some Bones (13 min. 


50. secs.) 
(VOGUE LDE 178—29s. 63d.) 


Don’t let the “workshop” tag fool 
you into thinking that this is some weird, 
“way out’, experimentalist group trying 
to pin down that elusive “new sound” 
that so many people are seeking. It’s 
merely four excellent trombonists having 
a spirited “blow”, and setting down 
some pretty good jazz. 

The pattern of events is similar to 
that employed on Jazz Workshop 
Volume 1 (Vogue LDE 066)—trammists 
Jay Jay Johnson, Kai Winding, Benny 
Green, and Willie Dennis, with a con- 
ventional rhythm section, letting off 
steam on a couple of long tracks. No 
gimmicks, no clever scores—just an 
honest-to-goodness, down-to-earth blow- 
ing session. Only difference between this 
and volume one is that each of the two 
long sides has been broken down into 
separate tracks, beginning and ending 
with the advent of a new soloist. 
But the run-ins are not enough 
to cause any noticeable time lag between 
each solo, and don’t interrupt the gene- 
ral “flow” of things. : 

“April” is taken up-tempo, with Kai 
Winding leading into the theme state- 
ment before taking off on two solo 
choruses. Jay Jay’s two choruses are 
good, but not quite up to his usual 
standard, and Benny Green, I feel, comes 
through better than anyone else on this 
set. Willie Dennis brings the *bone solos 
to a close, and pianist John Lewis and 
bassist Charlie Mingus share the spot- 
light in the final choruses. 

“Blues” follows a_ similar pattern. 
Lewis Teads in, driven on by some lively 
drumming from Art Taylor, and Benny, 
Kai, Jay Jay, and Willie follow in that 
order. Jay Jay sounds much more at 
home here, and Willie puts down some 
fluent, palateable jazz before the final 
“riff-out”. K.G. 


Kai Winding. Jay Jay Johnson, Benny Green, 
Willie Dennis (tmbs), John Lewis (pno), Charles 
Mingus (bs), Art Taylor (dms). 


STAN KENTON AND _ HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
El Choclo; Gambler’s Blues; 


Lamento Gitano: The Nango (15 

min.) — Taboo; This Love Of Mine; 

Reed Rapture; Concerto For Dog- 
house; Adios (154 min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 122—37s. 64d.) 


Dig-ups from the period of Stan’s 
earliest band. He was apparently trying 
to “do a Lunceford” then, and not suc- 
ceeding. But the attempts led to a 
strangely distinctive product . . . a hard- 
blown big band style which I think I 
could identify correctly in a blindfold 
test. 

No, I'm not particularly enamoured 
of it. and suspect that Stan himself 
would rather have had this “Formative 
Years” (Brunswick’s title) left unperpe- 
view would be unfair, though, for his- 
torians and Kenton fans alike will be 
fascinated by what they hear... | 

The bootine tenorist and quavering 
singer (“Love”) are both Red Dorris. 
Other references, vou can find or deduce 
from the personnel as given. M.B. 


Kenton (leader. not on piano), Chico Alvarez, 
Frank Beach, Earl Collier (tpts), Dick Cole, 
Harry Forbes (tbns), Jack Ordean, Ted Romersa 
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(altos), Red Dorris, Hollis Bridwell (tens), Bob 
Giorga (bari), Ted Repay (pno), Al Costi (gtr), 
Howard Rumsey (bass), Marvin George (dms). 
Claude Lakey rep!aces Bridwell and Lorin Aaron 
(tbn) is added for tracks 1, 2, 3 and 8. ‘‘Reed 
Rapture’ features the sax (with Lakey) and 
rhythm teams only. 


JIMMIE LUNCEFORD AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
For Dancers Only (c); Organ 
Grinder’s Swing (b); Sleepy Time 
Gal (b); Dream Of You (a) (11 min) 
—Down By The Old Mill Stream 
(d); Sweet Sue (d); Four Or Five 
Times (b); Charmaine (b) (12 min.) 
(Brunswick LA. 8738—25s. 4d.) 


In this excellent selection from the 
repertoire of one of the greatest big 
bands at the height of its inspiration 
(1934-38), you have seven arrangements 
bv Sy Oliver and one by Eddie Wilcox. 
Here is the quintessence of the famous 
Lunceford style in the original, defini- 
tive and highly influential performances. 

The set is titled ““For Dancers Only” 
after one of Sy’s most successful num- 
bers, but, while the band was indeed a 
killer at a dance, it was second only to 
Duke’s for those many who only stood 
and listened. There was such immense 
variety in its work, so much spirit, so 
much attention to detail, to colour and 
shading. Listen, for instance, to the use 
of guitar and baritone, to the carefully 
wrought introductions on numbers like 
“Dream Of You” and “Chairmaine”. 

Sy, Willie Smith and Jimmie Crawford 
are the key figures in a star-studded band, 
a marvellous triumvirate. Sy, playing 
trumpet and singing, composing and 
arranging, stands out as an artist of un- 
deniable genius. Willie, leading the sax 
section with never-equalled flame and 
bite, and soloing on alto and clarinet, 
sets the band alight with his tireless en- 
thusiasm. Craw, providing the rhythmic 
foundation, sure and tasteful in time, 
off-beat accents and breaks, attain such 
verfection in big-band drumming as only 
Chick Webb and Jo Jones have also 
reached. 

“For Dancers Only” is a_ powerful, 
groovy piece well described by its title. 
A riff abstracted from it, on the principle 
of Adam’s rib, resulted in the more 
commercially successful ‘Christopher 
Columbus”. The magnificent trumpet is 
by Paul Webster, but primarily this is an 
exemplary performance for group swing. 
It's only fault is its brevity. At a dance 
it was prolonged, and the dancers com- 
pletely absorbed into its rhythmic spell. 

“Organ Grinder’s Swing”, in its day, 
was dismissed as just another boring con- 
coction by Will Hudson—until Sy came 
up with this fantastic version. Its unusual 
tempo, blues mood and generally daring 
originality, make it unique even now, 
when nearly all the Lunceford creative 
ideas Have been either plagiarised or 
vulgarized by would-be imitators. Sy 
plays the growl horn, Paul Webster the 
eight open bars. 

“Sleepy Time Gal”, pianist Wilcox’s 
arrangement, has a delicious opening 
chorus for clarinets, and then a fast, 
intricate sax quartet, distinguished by its 
warmth, swing, and, again, Willie’s bril- 
liant lead. Technically, this was too 
difficult for Grissom, so Lunceford him- 
self took his place on alto. Poor Jimmie 
was no idle figurehead. 

“Dream Of You” offers a lesson in the 


value of the light, subtle touch. Sy 
composed and scored it, and is either 
singing or playing all the way through. 
Isn't it a pleasure to hear a talented 
jazz musician swing a pretty melody like 
this? The tonal quality of the moving 
sax backgrounds in the first chorus, and 
the deft sax phrases behind the vocal, 
give the interpretation of a special kind 
of grace. 

“Down By The Old Mill Stream” 
features another great altoist, Ted Buck- 
ner, and demonstrates the arrival of 
Trummie Young as a major influence 
on the jazz scene. Grissom's vocal is 
insipid, but it doesn’t waste your time. 
Listen to the sensitive obbligato behind 
it by that splendid and underrated trum- 
pet, Eddie Tompkins. Typical of the 
Lunceford band is the passion and drive 
of the following ensemble chorus, which 
contrasts so vividly with the singing. 

“Sweet Sue” has an exquisite Sy vocal, 
Buckner’s alto again, and Trummie in a 
daring conception with fine ensemble 
suoport. The Norris guitar is gainfully 
emvloyed here. 

“Four Or Five Times”, at a lazy tempo, 
is another swinging masterpiece, wholly 
of iazz, built on sure, simple lines with 
off-beat emphasis, and arranged and 
sung by Sy. The saxes phrase with the 
beat and precision of dream, and when 
you get through playing this record, see 
if vou don’t agree that, from a jazz 
point of view, you never heard a more 
pleasing sax section in your life. 

Last, there is “Charmaine”, which 
provides the only real glimpse of Joe 
Thomas’ big-toned tenor. Grissom 
warbles again, but this time Willie is 
behind him. blowing spirited, exciting 
clarinet. Before Grissom brings the per- 
formance to a falsetto finale, the band is 
blowing with such vigour and unity as 
big eroups rarely achieve. Put the pick- 
up back and dig this. 

In the masterv of many moods and 
tempos, only Duke’s has surpassed this 
band. But in its heyday. when battles of 
music were common and swing the basic 
and essential matter. no band ever 
carved it. Historically and musically, this 
record is a necessity in any representa- 
tive jazz collection. S.D. 

(a) Eddie Tompkins, Sy Oliver, Tommy 
Stevenson, Henry Wells, Russell Bowles (tb), 
Willie Smith (as), Joe Thomas (ts), Earl 
Carruthers (as and bs), Edwin Wilcox (p), Al 
Norris (g), Moses Allen (b), Jimmie Crawford 
(d) 


(b) enter Paul Webster (tp), Elmer Crumbley, 
Eddie Durham (tb), Dan Grissom (as and vocal). 
Laforet Dent (as and ts), eRit Stevenson and 
Wells. 

(c) Ed Brown (as and ts), replaces Dent. 

(d) Trummie Young (tb), replaces Durham: 
Ted Buckner (as), replaces Brown. 


Spirituals . by THE MARINERS 
Good News: Nobody Knows The 
Trouble I’ve Seen; Hand Me Down 
My Walking Cane; Git On Board; 
Steal Away; The Old Dark Ark’s 
a-movering: Let Us Break Bread 
Tovether; Oh That Great Getting 
Up Morning (18 min.) — Ezekial 
Saw The Wheel; Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot; Oh Mary Don’t You Weep; 
Dry Bones: Were You There When 
Thev Crucified My Lord; Climbing 
Uo The Mountain, Children; Live 
Humble; No Hiding Place (17 min.) 
(London HA-A_ 2007—37s. 64d.) 
This record affords a very pleasant 
half-hour or more of spiritual singing: 
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the standard is impeccable, well-drilled, 
beautifully fluent singing, together with 
a crisp easy instrumental rhythm, plenty 
of light and shade, and good use of 
contrasting voices. It will not be of 
interest to anyone looking for earthy 
negro gospel singing or any considerable 
depth of feeling. In fact, it is something 
akin to a celestial Cossack choir at times. 
Faster numbers are the more success- 
ful, and in the slower songs they tend 
to become very slightly turgid, although 
rarely too sentimental. “Were you there”, 
for example, is treated just like any 
other song, “Nobody knows” lacks the 
passion one usually associates with it. 
“Ezekial” drives nicely, “Dry bones” is 
lighter, easier, and less jerky than some 
more popular versions, “Mary don’t you 
weep” is intriguing. In many ways 
“Hand me down my walking cane” is the 
most attractive of these songs, coming 
from a technicolour choir with a mag- 
nificent swing. G.B. 


HOWARD McGHEE GROUP 


Get Happy; Tahitian Lullaby; Lover 
Man; Lullaby Of The Leaves; You're 
Teasing Me; Transpicuous (16 min.) 
Rifftide; Oo-Wee; But I Do; 
Don’t Blame Me; Tweedles; I'll 
Remember April (164 min.) 

(London LTZ-N15011—37s. 64d.) 

Not one of the very greatest.post-war 
trumpeters, Howie nevertheless demands 
attention for the forceful command he 
has as a bop stylist—idea-wise, almost 
always, and technically, for the most 
part. London bill this set as Howard's 
“return”, although without a sleeve to 
refer to, I'm not able to say from whence 
he has returned, or when. 

Anyhow, the hi-fi recording suggests 
a recent session, with McGhee ploughing 
his usual groove (like an “evil” Fats 
Navarro) and Sahib Shehab neither help- 
ing nor hindering too much on baritone 
(mostly) and alto. The originals are 
pleasant enough as typiaal, somewhat 
angular unison lines, and the rhythm 
section cuts through as convincingly as 
the line-up would suggest. 

Quite an attractive set for those who 
favour modern East Coast combo jazz. 
Others may wonder why the hell I've 
been so kind to it. M.B. 

Howard McGhee (tpt), Sahib Shehab (alto, 


bari), Duke Jordan (pno), Percy Heath (bass), 
Philly Joe Jones (dms) 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 

King Porter; New Orleans Joys: 

Wolverine Blues; London Blues (11 

min.) — Froggie Moore; Jelly Roll 

Blues; Mamaminita; Tia Juana (104 

min.) 
(London AL 3559—29s. 64d.) 

This second London LP devoted to 
the piano mastery of Jelly Roll Morton 
is, if anything, even better than the first. 
It contains a very rare version of 

‘London Blues”, and a “Froggie Moore” 
master which was unissued. All the 
tracks on Side 1 are superb. The quick 
“Wolverine” shows just how Morton 
could swing, and the balance of his 
playing on “London” is quite unique. 
Added to that there is one of his best 
versions of “King Porter’, and a delight- 
ful piece of ragtime in the slow “Joys”. 

The reverse has a quick and very 
bouncey “‘Froggie’’; a version of his own 
blues which shows off his amazine tech- 
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nique to the full; plus two old New 
Orleans tunes. “Mamaminita” is a won- 
derful piece of melodic writing, whilst 
Gene Rodemich’s Spanish sounding tune 
is exploited by Jelly as a kind of rag- 
cum-tango. The recording for the period 
(1923) is extremely good. S.T. 


NEW ORLEANS HORNS, Vol. 2 


King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band; 
Alligator Hop; Krooked Blues; I’m 
Going To Wear You Off My Mind; 
Freddie Keppard’s Jazz Cardinals; 
Salty Dog (104 min.) — Doc Cook’s 
Dreamland Orc.; Memphis Maybe 
Man; So This Is Venice; The One I 
Love Belongs To Someone Else; 
Scissor Grinder Joe (10 min.) 


(London AL 3557—29s. 64d.) 


The record opens with three of the 
best sides Oliver ever recorded. The fast 
stomp has some splendid breaks in the 
true Oliver pattern, and some lead play- 
ing by Dodds which does not sound like 
his usual piping clarinet. The sleeve note 
suggests that he may have used a soprano 
saxophone for this session and this may 
well be so. “Krooked” is a very slow 
blues. Oliver’s lead is very strong and 
the front line ‘breaks’ show just how the 
young Armstrong was doing in those 
days. The last Oliver title is a commer- 
cial tune which has always been a 
favourite of mine. The band play it with 
wonderful relaxation, and a_ rolling 
rhythm that seems to go on for ever. 

“Salty Dog” is from a different master. 
Keppard plays some strong horn, and 
the front line with Dodds and Vincent 
is particularly well balanced. The Cooks 
tracks are really not too wonderful, but 
all the tunes are interesting and there 
is some good cornet to be heard from 
Keppard who plays an excellent muted 
chorus on the nearly-very-good “Scissor 
Grinder”. On this same track can be 
heard a fair solo by Noone, and a quite 
horrible effort from Pasquall. S.T. 
Oliver, Oliver, Louis Armstrong (cts), Honore 
Dutrey (tmb), Johnny Dodds (clit), Lil Hardin 
(pno), Bill! Johnson (bjo), Baby Dodds (drs). 
Keppard: Keppard (ct), Eddie Vincent (tmb), 
Dodds (clit), Arthur Campbell (pno), Jasper 
Taylor (woodblocks), Papa Charlie Jackson 
(vocal). Doc Cook: Keppard, Elwood Graham 
(cts), Fred Garland (tmb), Jimmy Noone (cit), Joe 
Poston, Clifford King (altos), Jerome Pasquall 
(tenor), Jimmy Bell (vin), Tony Spaulding (pno), 
Bill Newton (tuba), Bert Green (drs). 


KNOCKY PARKER 


Maple Leaf Rag; Pleasant Moments; 
Solace; Pineapple Rag; The Pearls; 
Grandpa’s Spells; The Crave: 
Miserere; Snowy Morning Blues; 
Charleston (25 min.) — Squeeze Me; 
Honeysuckle Rose; Barrel House 
Woman; Complainin’; Gin Mill 
Blues; Suitcase; Yancey Special; 
Jump Steady Blues; Honky Tonk 
Train Blues: Further Adventures 
(264 min.) 
(London HA-U2008—37s. 64d.) 


The fitting subtitle, the Professor's 
Progress, will give most readers an idea 
of what takes place here. The dexterous 
and prolific pianist Knocky Parker takes 
his live audience through some very in- 
teresting acedemic studies of the develop- 
ment of piano iazz. It would be unfair to 
dub Knocky “the classical jazzman”, 
just because he happens to be a profes- 
sor. I would prefer to call him the pro- 
fessor with a jazz sense, for he plays 


these pieces with such intimate know- 
ledge of the composer’s intent that I am 
prepared to accept these tracks as near 
improvements on the originals. We are 
favoured here with 1952 recordings, a 
live audience appreciative of silence, and 
the performer’s own highly intelligent 
interpretation of all that has come be- 
fore. Whilst his right hand part is nearly 
always immaculate I notice that he is 
inclined to oversimplify his bass part to 
a point where the jazz bass almost meets 
the classical requirements of Scarlatti 
or Mozart. 

Knocky Parker must rank amongst the 
great pianists of our time, if only for 
his ability to recapture the moods of the 
great piano players of the past with 
equal ease as he portrays the styles of 
our near-contemporaries. The earlier 
tracks are imbued with the slightly pon- 
derous inflexibility which is characteris- 
tic of early ragtime, and he introduces 
a gradual lightening of performances as 
he advances through the years, whilst 
capturing a great deal of the power and 
weight which comprised the boogie 
style. Among the best tracks are 
“Grandpa’s Spells”, “Snow Morning”, 
and “Complainin’”. It is said that he 
does not undertake the portrayal of a 
Hines/Tatum style original, but there is 
enough here to satisfy most traditional 
tastes, and to make this record a “must” 
for all those who like to hear jazz played 
properly on the piano. I can only add 
that it is records like this which make 
the reviewing of jazz records a genuine 
pleasure. G.L. 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 

Jack The Bear; Tamalpais; Swingin 

Till The Girls Come Home (114 

min.) — Mood Indigo; Chuckless; 

Time On My Hands (8} min.) 

(London LZ-N_ 14023—29s. 64d.) 

This small group has some interesting 
commentaries to make on the works of 


, 


‘Duke Ellington and others. I expected a 


very modernistic approach to the themes, 
and was surprised to find that the ulti- 
mate achievement is little more advanced 
than mainstream jazz. The leader's per- 
formance, as the foremost bass player 
in jazz, is beyond reproach, and his own 
contribution to the record, both as 
leader and arranger, is considerable. The 
whole result is, oddly enough, a little 
empty .and lacking in ideas and excite- 
ment. “Mood” and “Bear” pleased me 
most, with “Time” an excellent concep- 
tion of thought in small band work. I 
have not yet convinced myself why 
Oscar chose a band to support him in 
favour of a trio, which would have left 
him far greater solo opportunities, but 
I am inclined to the view that he fancies 
himself, justifiably, as an arranger for 
this sort of group’s music. The whole is 
worth more than one hearing, and will 
certainly find its market amongst those 
who like their music not too modern. 
G.L. 
Clark Terry, Joe Wilder (tpts), Jimmy Cleveland 
(tmb), Jimmy Hamilton (cit). Dave Schildkraut 


(alto), Danny Banks (bari), Earl Knight (pno), 
Osie Johnson (dms), Oscar Pettiford (bass). 


RONNIE SCOTT ORCHESTRA 
Basie Talks; It Might As Well Be 
Spring; Drop Me Off At Harlem 
(104 min.) — Ting-A-Ling; Straight 
Life; Flying Home (11 min.) 
(Decca LF 1261—22s. 74d.) 
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I'd almost forgotten how grippingly 
spirited Ronnie’s last band could be 
before spinning the above-listed tracks. 
Made at a Royal Festival concert on 
February 18, 1956, the recordings please 
me more than the show itself did (unless 
some kind of nostalgia has lent enchant- 
ment to the music!) 

_ The balance could be better, the play- 
ing smoother, but here was a unit that 
loved its jazz raw and tough, and could 
harness this informed kind of enthusiasm 
into the making of vital music. One 
found subtlety, too, in some of the scores 
performed, some of the soloists’ con- 
ceptions, and at least a proportion of 
the team-work. 
_ Stan Tracey might have become the 
ideal for Jimmie Deuchar as an arranger 
. if the band hadn’t broken up after 
encountering problems which. surely, 
could have been resolved in time. These 
final words of regret apply to so many 
aspects of the group’s potential achieve- 
ments that I find it saddening to listen, 
while enjoying a sizeable number and 
range of things on the LP now offered 


to us by Decca. -B. 

Ronnie Scott (ten) Jimmie Deuchar and Les 
Condon (tpts), Ken Wray (tbn, bass. tpt), Derek 
Humble (alto), Pete King (tenor), Benny Green 
(bari), Stan Tracey (pno), Lennie Bush (bass), 
Tony Crombie (dms). 


A SCRAPBOOK OF BRITISH 


JAZZ 


Clarinet Marmalade—Fred Elizalde 
and His Orchestra. 
Mooche—Spike Hughes and 
His Orchestra. 
White Jazz—Lew Stone and The 
B 


The 


a 

Georgia On My Mind—Nat Gonella 
and His Trumpet. 

Rosetta—George Chisholm and His 
Swing Orchestra. 

Royal Garden Blues—Sid Phillips’ 
Quintet (17.20 min.) 


Ball — George Webb’s 
Dixielanders, 
Black And Blue—Mark White 
presents Jazz Club. 

Afraid Of You—George Shearing. 
Skeleton Jangle—Harry Gold and 
His Pieces of Eight. 

Early Hours—Ken Colver’s Jazzmen. 
Bobby Shafto—Chris Barber’s Jazz 

Band (17 min.) 


(Decca K4139—35s. 14d.) 


Whether, like me, you started collect- 
ing jazz just before the last war, or you 
have a collection which dates back to 
before the inception of the editor’s bald 
pate, the groups and their respective 
sounds on this record are bound to bring 
back a touch of nostalgia. No one would 
pretend that it is the greatest jazz that 
ever happened, but certainly some of the 
early tracks, which date back to 1927/28, 
make interesting listening. T have a pro- 
found respect for Fred Elizalde’s work, 
and consider that he made the nearest 
attempt at producing contemporary jazz 
in England that has ever heen made. The 
Nixieland of the Chiskolm  groun 
(originally issued as his Jive Five) is 
commendable when one remembers that 
it was recorded in 1938. and both he and 
Tommy McQuater took good solos. On 
the reverse are the nostwar contributions 
by George Webb. founder of the reviva- 
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lists an unissued (?) Shearing solo of 
some merit, and a much boosted live 
recording of one of Mark White’s BBC 
Jazz Club sessions; our jazzmen have 
grown up a lot since those days, and the 
last three tracks all show the progress 
which has been made towards the easy 
swinging integrated jazz which can be 
heard in so many jazz clubs all over the 
country today. Traditionalists and_his- 
torians will like it. G.L. 


DON SHIRLEY — PIANO 


I Cover The Waterfront; No Two 
People; Secret Love; The Man I 
Love; Love Is Here To Stay (23.55 
min.) — Dancing On The Ceiling; 
They Can’t Take That Away From 
Me; Answer Me; Medley From 
“New Faces”; My Funny Valentine 
(23.00 min.) 
(London HA-A2004—37s. 63d.) 
Inspite of the inclusion of a number 
of potentially worth-while titles, this 
performance does not add up to jazz. 
Having from time to time heard Mr. 
Shirley’s snatches of jazz I hope that one 
day he will record a whole record of 


rhythm paino, instead of wasting his . 


talents on these highly concertized ver- 
sions of old tunes, which clearly deserves 
the full treatment. I hope that one day 
his studio will correct this error, and 
allow us to hear him in his true medium. 


ZOOT SIMS 


Evening In Paris; On The Alamo; 

My Old Flame; Little Jon Special 

(17 min. 45 secs.) — Captain Jetter; 

Nuzzolese Blues; Everything I Love 

(17 min.) 
(London Ducretet Thomson D93099 
—22s. 74d.) 

This LP consists of recordings made 
by Sims when he was last in Europe, 
and he is backed by the Henri Renaud 
Orchestra—a seemingly small ‘orchestra’, 
consisting of piano, trumpet, bass and 
drums. 

Although the orchestra contributes 
some delicate piano backings throughout 
and good trumpet work, such as on 
‘Alamo’, this is basically a showcase for 
Sims—indeed, the LP is entitled ‘Starring 
Zoot Sims’. However, as proved by the 
piano and Miles Davis’ flavoured trum- 
pet playing mentioned above, the French 
musicians are by no means overwhelmed 
in the company of Zoot Sims; despite the 
consummate ease with which he strolls 
through each number. 

Sims is at his most relaxed on the 
slow ballads—sepecially ‘My Old Flame’, 
the melody of which he treats with warm 
and breathy respect. Here he solos 
throughout; but on the up tempo com- 
position of Jon Eardly called ‘Little Jon 
Special’ and Re aud’s ‘Captain Jetter’, 
he indulges in a great deal of unison 
work with the trumpet. These scored 
sections of the tunes seem stodgy in 
comparion to the unfettered tenor. The 
-omn'etely unaccompanied introduction 
to ‘Nuzzolese’, for example, (although 
almost spoilt by an impatient drummer) 
bubbles in comparison. 

The trumpet player is altogether too 
derivative. B.N. 


WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH 
Don’t You Hit That Lady Dressed 


In Green; Maple Leaf Rag; Don’t 

You Dare To Strike Me Again; 

Shine; Darktown Strutters’ Ball; 

Pork And Beans (12 min. 50 secs.) 

— Chevy Chase; Oh You Devil Rag; 

When I Walk With Billy; Buddy 

Bolder’s Blues; Passionate (10 min. 

30 secs.) 
(Vogue LDE177—29s. 64d.) 

The tremendous influence of the rag- 
time pianists on those who grew up 
in the first two decades of this century 
is perfectly illustrated by this brilliantly 
active record of Willie “the Lion” Smith. 
Born in 1897, he learned to play the 
organ as a child, and by the outoreak 
of the First World War he was a fully 
fledged professional musician. His war 
record earned him his nickname, and he 
returned to New York with a smattering 
of French and a warm welcome as a 
pianist in many New York and Harlem 
clubs. 

Whilst I would strictly classify him as 
playing in the Fats Waller school, he 
portrays much greater ragtime style in 
his bass, and his rhythm is not always 
as taut as that of Fats. In some of these 
tracks he seems to be definitely “untidy” 
in teh bass, but this may well be attri- 
buted to my own ear, attuned as it is to 
hearing so many technically perfect 
modern pianists. The record is enlivened 
by the pianist’s own spoken commentary, 
inaccurate in dates though it may be. 
Many numbers are almost unknown and 
historically interesting, which adds yet 
further charm and interest to a record 
which is already full of scintillating 
piano music. As Willie Smith is probably 
the least recorded of the great living 
pianists today, I treat this release as a 
“must” for those whose ears are not 
closed to high class vintage piano. 


JESS STACY AND THE FAMOUS 
SIDEMEN 


Let’s Dance (a); King Porter Stomp 
(a); Where Or When (a); Gee Baby, 
Ain’t I Good To You (c); When 
Buddha Smiles (b); I Must Have 
That Man (c); Roll ’Em (a) (15 
min.) — Don’t Be That Way (b); 
Blues For Otis Ferguson (c); Some- 
times I’m Happy (6); Sing, Sing, 
Sing (a); You Turned The Tables 
On Me (c); Down South Camp 
Meeting (b); Goodbye (a) (20 min.) 


(London LTZ-K_ 15012—37s. 64d.) 


This album is titled “Tribute to 
Benny Goodman” and the players on the 
two sessions have nearly all played with 
one or the other of Benn’s bands; indeed 
the arrangements by Heinie Beau are 
aimed at recapturing the particular 
sound of Benny’s great band of the late 
thirties. 

The high spot of the record is Stacy’s 
piano playing. His introductory chorus 
to “Where and When”, plus his solo 
versions of “Gee Baby”, “I Must Have 
That Man” and “You Turned The 
Tables” are little seems of their kind. 
Of the rest, Ziggy Elman plays some 
forceful trumpet, although he lacks 
sincerity; Heinie Beau’s alto playing is 
tasteful throughout; and I liked the fat 
sound of Vido Musso’s tenor on “King 
Porter”. 

If you can stand listening to these 
familiar numbers again, I think you will 
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enjoy this album but, like your reviewer, 
you will probably be jumping the needle 
now and again to search out the Stacy 
solos. 

It should be mentioned that George 
Frazier’s extraordinary and pretentiously 
worded sleeve notes could be scarcely 
be beaten for sheer ridiculous nonsense 
—but are bad enough for a laugh. 

" P.T. 
fa) Heinie Beau (alto), Vido Musso (tnr), 
Chuck Genty (bari), Ziggy Elman (tpt), Murray 
McEachern (tmb), Allen Reuss (gtr), Art Shapiro 
(bass), Nick Fatool (dms), Jess Stacy (pno). 

(b) same as (a) except Babe Russin, Joe Koch, 
Ted Vesley, Al Hendrickson and Morty Corb 
replace Musso, Genty, McEachern, Reuss, 
Shapiro. 

(c) Jess Stacy solos with Fatool and Shapiro. 


LEITH STEVENS AND _ HIS 


ORCHESTRA 
Private Hell 36; Havana Interlude; 
Easy Mood (i2 min.) — Daddy 


Long Legs; Joshua; Lilli; Dance Of 
The Lilliputian; Private Blues 
(15 min.) 

(Vogue-Coral LVC 10040—25s. 4d.) 

Composer Leith Stevens has a flair 
for turning out excellent background 
music for films. The eight tracks on this 
album being based on the soundtrack 
score he wrote for “Private Hell 36”. 
The snatches of music heard in the film 
have been considerably expanded to 
make full-length compositions. Some of 
the tracks fall easily into the jazz cate- 
gory while others are slightly off-target, 
but the whole think comes under the 
heading of good music. 

The thematic material is not particu- 
larly striking, and the outstanding track 
in this connection is “Joshua”. The 
nucleus of the orchestra is a smaller 
West Coast contingent, who provide the 
main jazz sequences, “Daddy Long Legs” 
gives ample scope for valve trombonist 
Bob Enovoldsen and trumpeter Shorty 
Rogers to put down some likeable things, 
while the “Coast clique” as a whole is 
featured predominately throughout the 
aforementioned “Joshua”’. 

The title track offers little in the way 
of jazz, but the afro-tinged “Interlude” 
has some bright moments from Enovold- 
sen, Rogers, trumpeter Conte Condoli, 
baritone saxist, the late Bob Gordon, and 
Bud Shank on alto. Lennie Niehaus 
leads the reed section with commendable 
authority, and there are some pleasant 
contributions from tenorists Bob Cooper 
and Jimmy Giuffre. 

Apart from “Joshua”, side two offers 
very little in the way of real jazz, except 
perhaps in “Dance”, a _ Rogers-ish 
arrangement that features Shorty and his 
regular working partner Giuffre. 
Enovoldsen gets in again here, but only 
for a short, almost negligable, sequence. 

K 


Full personnel not known but includes Shorty 
Rogers, Conte Condoli (tpts), Bob Enovoldsen 
(vlv, tmb), Lennie Niehause, Bud Shank (altos), 
Bob Cooper, Jimmy Giuffre (tnrs), Bob Gordon 
(bar), Claude Williamson (pno), Joe Mondragon 
(bs), Shelly Manne (dms). 


GEOFF TAYLOR 


Sweet Sue; Sweet Lorraine (10 min.) 
Sweet Eloise: Sweet Georgia 
Brown (13 min.) 
(Esquire 20-060-—29s. 64d.) 
Having previously only heard Geoff 
Taylor playing in a vulgar Bostic man- 
ner, it came as a very pleasant surprise 





WORTH A SPIN—continued 


to hear him here just blowing some good, 
honest alto, without one single ‘honk’. 
He gets a really big sound, plays with 
swing, and is not afraid to stay with the 
melody. The first three “Sweets” all have 
good solos from Taylor and also include 
interesting fragments from the efferves- 
cent Slavin. Pianist Lee shows off good 
ideas on “Sue” and “Lorraine”. It is all 
very right handed and modern, but there 
is no denying that it is extremely good 
of its type. 

“Georgia Brown” works up to a really 
good climax. Taylor plays fine, swinging 
alto and the whole group produce a 
beat. It is a pity that the recording of 
Clare’s drums sounds so lifeless, for I 
am sure he cannot sound as thin as this 
in real life. 

Geoff Taylor (alto), Martin Slavin (vibes), 
Jimmie Currie (gtr), David Lee (pno), Bill 
Sutcliffe (bass), Kenny Clare (drs). 24/10/55. 


LUCKY THOMPSON 

Quick As A Flash; Parisian Knight; 

Street Scene; Angel Eyes; To You 

Dear One; But Not Tonight (16min.) 

A Distant Sound; Once Upon A 
Time; Still Waters; Brown Rose; 
Sunkissed Rose; Portrait of Django 

(17 min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12022—38s. 3d.) 

One of the most talented tenor saxo- 
phonists in the Coleman Hawkins tradition 
Lucky Thompson has had all too few 
opportunities to show what he can really 
do. A rugged individualist, Lucky has 
stood out against commercialism, refusing 
to honk and hoot in the currently popu- 
lar r. and b. manner, even for bread and 
butter. 

These fine tracks were made this year 
in Paris with the help of drummer Dave 
Pochonet. The arrangements sound 
full but the French band back Lucky’s 
tenor somewhat stodgily. Martial Solal’s 
modern pounding piano is well to 
the fore and bassist Quersin is very 
sound, he lays down a good beat on 
Pochonet’s “Brown Rose” and combines 
extremely well with the rhythm team. 

Thompson plays with fine swing on the 
up-tempoed “Quick” and ‘Parisian 
Knight” and shows that he is equally at 
home on slow ballads on ‘Sunkissed 
Rose” and “Angel Eyes”. The medium 
fast “Street Scene” has an Ellington 
flavour about it. Thompson building his 
solos to an excellent climax. He is also in 
great form on the finely melodic “Still 
Waters”, and plays a most rhapsodic horn 
on “Django”. It should also be noted that 
all excent two of these tunes are “Thomp- 
son’ compositions—and good ones at 
that. S.T. 


Side 1: Thompson with Christian Bellest (tpt), 
Charles Verstraete (tmb), Marcel Hrasko (bari), 
Martial Solal (pno), Benoit Quersin (bass), Gerard 
Pochonet (drs). 17/4/56. 

Side 2: Thompson Hrasko, Solal, Quersin, 
Pochonet with Fernand Verstraete (tpt), Andre 
Paquinet (tmb), Jo Hrasko (alto). 29/3/56. 


LUCKY THOMPSON QUINTET 


Thin Ice; Blues For Frank; A Minor 
Delight (133 min.) — Takin’ Care 
Of Business; Sophisticated Lady; 
Night (15 min.) 
These Foolish Things; When Cool 
(London D93098—22s. 74d.) 

This Paris recording of Lucky Thomp- 
son seems to be one of those happy 
sessions where everything works out 
right without an immense amount of 


contrivance. He swings as easily as 
Hawk in his hey-day, but perhaps with- 
out all the fluence one associates with 
the great one. If criticism should be 
made, it is that he does not make the 
fullest use of his supporting musicians 
on all the tracks. Emmett Berry’s trum- 
pet is scarcely heard on the first track, 
and Henri Renaud, whose piano takes 
the honours in “Blues For Frank’, along 
with Emmett, is only allowed brief 
comments thereafter. The leader’s com- 
manding tone inspires Emmett Berry to 
equally great things, and such trivialities 
as “Takin’ Care” become immediately 
worthwhile jazz pieces. Any suggestion 
of triteness in “Sophisticated” is regis- 
tered at once bv thompson, and tikewise 
by Berry in “Foolish”. Such is the ex- 
cellence of this record that high com- 
mendation can go to the rhythm men, 
Benoit Quersin and Dave Pochonet, 
those rare Frenchmen who have the con- 
tinuity of purpose and respect for jazz 
to provide a sound and rock-steady beat 
for the others. Pochonet, incidentally, I 
last heard in similar context and enjoy- 
ing himself in company with Albert 
Nicholas at a Paris “boite”. An excellent 
record, with great music and _ great 


potential market. -L. 

Lucky Thompson (ten), Emmett Berry (tpt), 
Henr+ Renaud (pno), Benoit Quersin (bs), Dave 
Pochonet (ds). 


MEL TORME AND HIS MARTY 
PAICH DEK-TETTE 
Lulu’s Back In Town; When The 
Sun Comes Out: I Love To Watch 
The Moonlight; Fascina‘ing Rhythm; 
The Blues; The Carioca (18 min.) — 
Lady Is A Tramp; I Like To 
Recognize The Tune; Keepin’ 
Myself For You; Lullaby Of Bird- 
land; When April Comes Again; 
Sing For Your Supper (193 min.) 
(London LTZ-N_ 15009—37s. 64d.) 
I have taken time off to listen to the 
rather effete gargulations of Mel Torme 
largely because I was intrigued by the 
ture titles and accompaniment offered 
on this long-player. Whilst the music is 
not signficant, there is an element of 
interest in the fact that the jazz-cons- 
cious Bethlehem label has seen fit to 
rive him a twelve inch raft of wax and 
the interes‘ing accompaniment of Marty 
Paich’s arraneements, performed by a 
named pick-up group of West Coast 
musicians. The latter includes Candoli, 
Fagerquist, (tots); Bud Shank, Bob 
Cooper, Jack Montrose (reeds); not to 
mention the intriguing arrangements of 
Paich himself. I like to ruminate on the 
possibilities of Sinatra with such a set-up. 
Torme has insufficient urge to get away 
with it. and puts up a detailed and over- 
meticulous performance which would 
grace many a cabaret floor with consum- 
mate success, and would certainly bore 
the Palladium audience to tears. G.L. 


UNIVERSITY JAZZ 
Easy Rider; Struttin’ With Some 
Barbecue; Careless Love; Oh Daddy; 
All Of Me (14 min.) Revolu- 
tionary Blues; Someday Sweetheart; 
Avalon; Back To The Earth; Baby, 
Won’t You Please Come Home; 
Bill Bailey (114 min.) 
(Oriole MG 10010—29s; 64d.) 
A hotch potch of recordings taken 
from the Inter-Varsity Jazz Band contest 
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held at Leeds University. The acoustic 
of the hall don’t help the recording very 
much, but taken by and large the stan- 
dard seems to be fairly high. The Cam- 
bridge University band, the winners, 
boast an unusually good soprano saxo- 
phonist and their three tracks here, ‘Easy 
Rider”, “Revolutionary” and “Back To 
Earth” are all worthy of attention. 
Liverpool (Someday Sweetheart) have 
a better than average trombonist, whilst 
the drummer from Oxford backs his 
group very well on “All Of Me”. 

From the rest I would pick the trum- 
peter with the Birmingham group and 
the Oxford clarinettist, but so much has 
been lost in the recording and editing that 
it becomes difficult to judge what one is 
hearing above the crowd noises. §S.T. 


SARAH VAUGHAN 
Nive Work If You Can Get It; 
Black Coffee; I Cried For You; Just 
Friends; You’re Mine, You; You 
Taught Me To Love Again (16 min.) 

- The Nearness Of You; Summer- 
time; Linger Awhile; Come Rain; 
Come Shine; Ooh, What-Cha Doin’ 
To Me; As You Desire Me (16 min.) 
(PHILIPS BBL 7082—35s. 14d.) 
Although Sarah Vaughan evinced on 

this 12-inch LP is a great singer of 
ballads, I can never help comparing her 
singing with that of Ella Fitzgerald, to 
whom she comes off a poor second best. 
Her control is excellent, her pitching 
perfect, but she lacks Ella’s_ great 
rhythmical attack. Perhaps because she 
has for long been associated with the 
modernists much of what she does 
sounds much too impersonal and disin- 
terested. Best tracks here are “Linger 
Awhile”. “Cried For You” and “What- 
Cha Doin’ To Me”. S.T. 


SARAH VAUGHAN SINGS 

It Might As Well Be _ Spring: 

Schubert’s Serenade; I Can Make 

You Love Me; The Peanut Vendor 

(11 min.) You Go To My Head; 

Ripples; I’m Scared; Sextet From 

Lucia (114 min.) 
(London HB-U 1049—25s. 4d.) 

This album is somewhat of a mixed 
bag as the numbers alternate between 
vocals by Sarah Vaughan and instrumen- 
tal selections by the late John Kirby’s 
orchestra. Sarah sings superbly on the 
first, third, fifth and seventh tracks. All 
are numbers that suit her well and, if 
you can take Sarah in all her moods. 
then I would recommend this LP—or 
rather half of it. The Kirby sides are 
rather horrible, especially the version of 
the well known Schubert work. P.T. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


A Foggy Day; Am I Blue (11 min. 

10 secs.) — I Let A Song Go Out 

Of My Heart; Pennies From 

Heaven; Love For Sale (11 min. 

40 secs.) 
(EmArcy EJT 501—26s. 5d.) 

This album is entitled “After Hours 
with Miss D”, and great play is made 
in the sleeve notes on the fact that these 
recordings come from a late night ses- 
sion, where everybody ‘really wailed’. 
Unfortunately the backing Dinah re- 
ceives is not up to her own standard. 


Continued on page 36 
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A Monster Shuffle. 

What with the Summer being with us 
and all, we’ve spent a lot of time recently 
listening to outdoor jazz. This way we 
can get a sun tan and migraine simul- 
taneously. There are some people who 
will tell you that jazz in the open air is 
strictly death. Without the smoky, 
slightly claustrophobic atmosphere, it 
loses all its meaning. Well, to a certain 
extent we agree with them—but not en- 
tirely. For example, we heard some of 
the most enjoyable jazz for some time 
now whilst sitting by a roaring barbecue 
fire on the edge of a lake under a full 
moon. But we’ll return to that later. Our 
first assignment with healthy jazz was 
the monster riverboat Floating Festival 
of Jazz organised by the Lyllelton Club. 


“Awake, Awake, And Greet The Rosy 

Fingered Dawn”—“Ugh” 

The promoters chose a grey dawn in- 
deed for this venture, and there was 
intermittent rain all day long. Neverthe- 
less, almost two thousand traditional jazz 
fans did their best to hammer the M.V. 
Royal Daffodil into the bottom of the 
River with their stamping feet. The boat 
left Tower Pier at about 9 o'clock on 
Sunday morning; journeyed to Margate; 
put everyone ashore for two hours; col- 
lected them, and returned them to Tower 
Pier by 9 o'clock at night. During. all 
this time, continuous music from one or 
more bands was echoing through the 
boat. Humph and his band were there 
and so was Chris Barber. Sandy Brown 
and his band, the Ken Colyer band and 
the Terry Lightfoot band also partook 
en masse. Apart from this, Dill Jones 
and Ray Foxley alterna‘ed as piano 
player to the Smoking Room bar, and 
intermittent skiffle sessions developed in 
all sorts of unlikely places. There was 
in fact, tnough jazz for the most rabid 
fan. 

When we got to Tower Hill station at 
about 8.45 a.m., we were amazed to find 
a queue nearly half a mile long stretch- 
ing away from the Pier. The Pier itself 
had no steamers alongside, although it 
was supposed to leave sharp at nine. Lyn 
Dutton and a priority queue of grey 
looking musicians were huddled together 
by the railings at the entrance; and, when 
the boat finally drew in, we shuffled 
aboard with this queue. Once on board 
we turned sharp left, uv some stairs 
(sorrv. ladder) and headed forward into 
a glass surrounded sun lounge. Here we 
settled down around a coffee table and 
ordered up some strong black from a 
steward. We were sitting here in idle 
luxury, mutually congratulating each 
other on picking the best spot on board, 
when the boat left. At this point. three 
sailors and an upright piano suddenly 
appeared in our midst closelv followed 
by the Sandy Brown Band and a swarm- 
ing mob of fans. By the time the sun 


lounge had been re-arranged, we were 
siiting about two feet from the band, 
surrounded by a press of eager, jazz- 
happy people. We gave up our seats and 
wandered disconsolately around the 
upper deck in fitful squalls of rain. 


‘What Do You Mean, You Can’t Swim?’ 

Here we found Mike Nevard (late of 
the world of music) closely attendant on 
an outside bar, and, further aft, the Terry 
Lightfoot band. All round this band were 
photographers making an early catch of 
twirling couples for the Sunday news- 
papers. Mrs. Colyer, wearing huge black 
and white earrings and a sweater em- 
broidered with the names of New Or- 
leans jazzmen, was the centre of a lot 
of photography. The fans vied with each 
other for a sight of the band by hanging 
from lifeboats and clambering generally 
all over the boat. 

As we were watching this, the Tannoy 
system throughout the boat was connec- 
ted up to the Sandy Brown band, so that 
we found ourselves caught suddenly be- 
tween two fires. We retired below in 
confusion; only to find a pack of fol- 
lowers chasing the Chris Barber band 
as it went forward for the first Changing 
of the Guard. 

After a seeming eternity, the restaur- 
ant was opened and we rushed in for the 
earliest lunch we can remember. We were 
joined shortly afterwards by Ottilie 
Patterson and then by the NJF in the 
persons of Secretary Harold Pendleton 
and Chairman Desmond Kayton. There 
was no Tannoy system in the restaurant 
and lunch lasted almost until we reached 
Margate. 

At Margate, we poured forth, and col- 
lectively ate whelks and bought huge 
sticks of lettered rock. Dill Jones, who 
had been looking a little green round the 
sills. headed straight for a cinema for an 
hour’s sleep. 

Piano And Lobster On The Way Back 

We didn’t repeat our first mistake 
when we re-embarked for the return 
journey. This time we went aft and 
settled down in the smoking lounge. 

The return trip was a little hazy 
due to the licensing laws of a ship at 
sea, but we remember lo‘s of piaro play- 
ing from Dill and Ray Foxley, Chris 
Barber and Ottilie singing dubious duets 
to their own accompaniment, Desmond 
Kayton drinking interminable cups of tea 
in the resaurant, Bruce Turrer haunting 
the Tuck Shop and Jimmy Asman read- 
ing a book in a quiet corner. 

Altogether a memorable trip, which 
left us exhausted for the best part of a 
week afterwards. 

A Jazz Flavoured Barbecue 


Just one week after the Floa‘ing Festi- 
val (the week during which we recovered, 
in fact) we went to a iazz barbecue or- 


ganised by the Studio Club. This was 
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held at the Robinson Crusoe Club in 
Berkshire. 

The barbecue proper started at 4.30, 
when the first of the sheep went onto the 
spit. Only a sma! crowd of about twenty 
watched this start to the festivities, but 
by the time that the sheep came off and 
were carved at 9 o'clock, this crowd had 
expanded to some hundreds. People 
arrived from all directions, by coach, by 
car and by foot. No one actually flew in 
but the trees were blamed for this. 

Just after half past seven, the Dave 
Carey band arrived and started to set 
themselves up next to the barbecue spits. 
There they played until midnight with 
only two short breaks—one of which 
coincided with a rush for cooked meat 
and French bread. They were in great 
form, and, as we said earlier, we haven't 
heard such enjoyabie jazz for a long 
time. The warm night, the smell of roast- 
ing sheep, a pint glass and Pat Hawes 
giving an Armstrong impersonation on 
‘Mack the Knife’, seemed like a great 
combination. 

The barbecue itself was quite a thing 
and the quantity of food devoured was 
considerable. Jack Higgins of Music 
Mirror, having had a hand in the roast- 
ing, proceeded to eat a whole shoulder 
of lamb—which was pretty good going 
for a man on a self confessed diet. Per- 
sonally we only managed a leg, but then 
we had half a Camembert as well. 

The relief band consisted of Ken Sy- 
kora and Bob Cort playing two guitars to 
bass and drum accompaniment, and 
singing Country blues. Several people 
joined in and the music was lusty if 
nothing else. 

Mamma Don’t Want No Peas, No Rice, 
No Coconut Oil 

After midnight, when the Dave Carey 
band had ceased and the second barbe- 
cue (this time of ducks) was well under 
way, the music moved into the Club, 
where heards of film starlets were having 
their photographs taken for the Week- 
end Mail and other such _ interested 
papers. 

From here on, the whole affair just 
free wheeled. Everyone did their own 
barbecuing on the fires with potatoes and 
what was left of the ducks. and the 
music went on spasmodically for hours. 
We finally staggered off to bed at about 
3 a.m., to the sound of Bob Cort mourn- 
fully hollerin’ ‘John Henry’ at two 
swans on the lake. We woke up next 
morning to the sound of Dave Stevens 
playing ragtime piano at 10 a.m. We 
never enauired whether there had been 
a break in between, or indeed, if any- 
one knew. 

On thinking this weekend over, we 
reckon that the iazz barbecue is a fine 
idea, and as good an excuse for debau- 
chery as any we've come across yet. Jazz 
promoters please note. 

BRIAN NICHOLLS. 
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OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS COUNT BASIE 


OSCAR PETERSON piano 
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THE ART TATUM, ROY ELDRIDGE, ALVIN STOLLER, ’ 
JOHN SIMMONS QUARTET ART TATUM pian. 





HERB ELLIS guitar 

RAY BROWN bass 

BUDDY RICH drums 
Lester leaps in 
Easy does it 
9.20 Special 
Jumping at the woodside 
Blues for Basie ; Broadway 
Blue and Sentimental 
Topsy ; One o’clock jump 
Jive at five 
33C0X10039 
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TRADE MARK 


X 
KRUPA AND RICH 
with OSCAR PETERSON piano 
FLIP PHILLIPS tenor sar. 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor saz. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE trumpet 
ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet 
RAY BROWN bass 
HERB ELLIS guitar 
Buddy's Blues 
Bernie's Tune 
Geae’s Blues 
Sweetheart's on para le 
I nover knew 
330X100 10 


HAMP AND GETZ 
with SHELLEY MANNE drums 
LOU LEVY piano 
LEROY VINEGAR bass 
Cherokee 
Ballad Medley :— Tenderly 
Autumn in New York 
East of the sun 
I can’t get started 
Louise 
Jumpin’ at the woodside 
Gladys 
33C0X10041 


Personnel as for 





ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet 
ALVIN STOLLER drums 
JOHN SIMMONS bass 
Night and day 
The moon is low 


In a sentimental mood 


This can’t be love 
I won’t dance 
Moon song 


You took advantage of me 


I surrender dear 
330X10042 


THE MODERN JAZZ SOCIETY presents A CONCERT 
OF CONTEMPORARY MUSIC Personnel: STAN GETZ tenor saz. (soloist) 


ANTHONY SCIACCA clarinet (soloist) 
J.J. JOHNSON trombone (soloist) 
JAMES POLITIS flute 
MANUEL ZEGLER bassoon 
GUNTHER SCHULLER french horn 
JANET PUTNAM harp 
PERCY HEATH bass 
CONNIE KAY drums 
Midsémmer 
Personnel: LUCKY THOMPSON tenor saz. (soloist) 
AARON SACHS clarinet (soloist) 
JAMES POLITIS flute 
MANUEL ZEGLER bassoon 
GUNTHER SCHULLER french horn 
JANET PUTNAM harp 
PERCY HEATH bass 
CONNIE KAY drums 
Little David’s Fugue 


Personnel as for ‘‘ MIDSOMMER ”’ 


The Queen’s Fancy 
LITTLE DAVID’S FUGUE ”’ 
Django; Sun Dance 
330X10038 
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ALL RECORDED UNDER THE PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF NORMAN GRANZ 


NORMAN GRANZ’ JAM SESSION No. 4 


Soloists in order of appearance : 
ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet 
BEN WEBSTER tenor sar. 
LIONEL HAMPTON vibraharp 
FLIP PHILLIPS tenor sar. 
JOHNNY HODGES alto sar. 
OSCAR PETERSON piano 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sar. 


Rhythm Section: DIZZY GILLESPIE trumpet 


OSCAR PETERSON piano 
RAY BROWN bass 
BUDDY RICH drums 

Elue Lou 

Soloists in order of appearance : 

FLIP PHILLIPS tenor sar. 
BEN WEBSTER (enor sar, 
ILLINOIS JACQUET tenor sar. 

DIZZY GILLESPIE trumpet 

ROY ELDRIDGE trumpet 

JOHNNY HODGES alto sar. 

OSCAR PETERSON piano 


Rhythm Section: LIONEL HAMPTON vibraharp 


OSCAR PETERSON piano 
RAY BROWN bass 
BUDDY RICH drums 
Just you, just me 
33C0X10043 
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COUNT BASIE DANCE SESSION (No. 2) 
with COUNT BASIE piano 
ERNIE WILKINS alto sar. 
MARSHALL ROYAL alto sar. 
FRANK FOSTER tenor sar. 
FRANK WESS tenor sar. 
CHARLIE FAWLKES baritone sar. 
WENDELL CULLEY trumpet 
JOE NEWMAN trumpet 
REUNALD JONES trumpet 
THAD JONES trumpet 
HENRY COKER trombone 
BEN POWELL trombone 
BILL HUGHES trombone 
FREDDIE GREEN guitar 
EDDIE JONES bass 
GUS JOHNSON drums 
Stereophonic ; Mambo mist 
Sixteen men swinging 
She’s just my size 
You're not the kind 
I feel like a new man 
You for me ; Soft drink 
Two for the blues ; Slow but sure 
380X10044 


BILLY HOLIDAY — JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 








Accompanists: MILT RASKIN piano 

DAVE COLEMAN drums 

RED CALLENDER bass 
JOE GUY trumpet 
WILLIE SMITH alto sar. 

Body and soul 
Strange fruit 
Travellin’ light 
He’s funny that way 
The man I love 
Gee baby ain’t I good to you 
All of me 
Billie’s Blues 3309023 


CHARLIE BARNET DANCE SESSION 
I got it bad and that ain’t good 


EP 


7” 45 7.p.m. Extended Play Records 


THE PROGRESSIVE MR. FRANCO 
I wish I knew 
Cable Car 
Blues in the closet 
Monogram 
S8EB10038 


THE MAGNIFICENT CHARLIE PARKER 
CHARLIE PARKER alto sar. 
MILES DAVIS trumpet 
WALTER BISHOP piano 
TEDDY KOTICK bass 
MAX ROACH drums 
Au privave ; She rote 
K.C. Blues ; Star eyes 
8EB10038 


JOHNNY HODGES DANCE BASH 
JOHNNY HODGES alto saz. 
ARTHUR CLARKE tenor sar. 
HAROLD BAKER trumpet 
LAWRENCE BROWN trombone 
LEROY LOVETT piano 
JOHN WILLIAMS bass 
LOUIS BELLSON drums 
Mood indigo 
Squatty Roo 
8EB10039 


CLANCY HAYES SINGS : 
with LU WATTERS AND HIS JAZZ BAND 
Auntie Skinner’s Chicken Dinner 
Nobody knows you when 
you’re down and out 
Alabamy bound 
Sailing down Chesapeake Bay 
SEB10040 







East side, West side; Juice head baby 
I cover the waterfront ; My old flame 
As long as I live ; Sweet Lorraine 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen 
3309024 


THE OSCAR PETERSON QUARTET (No. 2) 
OSCAR PETERSON piano 
RAY BROWN bass 
BARNEY KESSEL guitar The greatest 
ALVIN STOLLER drums 
Oh, lady be good 
Body and soul 3309025 : 
jazz repertoire 


BIRD AND DIZ 
CHARLIE PARKER alto sar. 
DIZZY GILLESPIE trumpet 
THELONIUS MONK piano 

CURLY RUSSELL bass 

BUDDY RICH drums weorild-on 
Bloomido ; Melancholy Baby 
Relaxing with Lee; Passport 
Leapfrog ; An Oscar for Treadwell 
Mohawk; Visa 3309026 


in the 
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J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM AND HIS 
SIX HICKS 
Give Me Your Telephone Number 
(403736 B) 


Higginbotham Blues (403737 C) 
Henry Allen (tpt); J. C. Higginbotham 
(tmb); Charlie Holmes (alto); Luis 
Russell (p); Will Johnson (g); George 
‘Pops’ Foster (b); Paul Barbarin (d); 
February 5, 1930, New York. 

Parlophone R2799 


This record is from the peak Allen— 
Higginbotham period recorded a short 
while after the Allen disc reviewed in 
the September 1954 issue of J. J. and 
the personnel is made up of seven 
musicians out of Luis Russell’s Orchestra 

The first titlk—a frequently used 
phrase by young men to attractive girls 
—is a medium tempo 32 bar theme 
which serves as a framework for a series 
of excellent solos by the three horns. 
It opens with a robust ensemble chorus 
followed by a fine alto sax by Charlie 
Holmes. Both in tone and style his alto 
playing was very similar to that of 
Johnny Hodges in the same period and 
it is a pity that he is rather overlooked 


these days for he was one of the hottest 
alto sax players in jazz and, like Hodges, 
a remarkably consistent musician. Afier 
Holmes there are a series of short but 
excellent solos by the three front line 
instruments leading up to a trombone 
coda by Higgy. Pops Foster’s powerful, 
driving slapped bass is strongly recorded 
and makes a pulsating rhythmic founda- 
tion for the soloists. 

The slow 12 bar blues opens with a 
trumpet solo by Allen over the rhythm 
section with Pops Foster bowing the 
bass, which he does throughout the disc, 
and creating a rich, sonorous back- 
ground. Higgy and Holmes alternate in 
the second chorus with the former play- 
ing in a sombre and more restrained 
mood than usual. Holmes carries on to 
take an excellently phrased solo in the 
next chorus and is followed by some 
blues guitar by Will Johnson against a 
very attractive bowed bass background. 
After another solo by Allen, Higgy takes 
two fierce, shouting trombone choruses, 
the first part of which is played against 
stop chords. His unaccompanied trom- 
bone coda became, a few years later, the 
theme of a popular tune called “Organ 
Grinder’s Swing”. 


Irw. 


Unfortunately this disc has been dele- 
ted but if you want some vigcrous jazz 
it is worth looking for. 


ERIC TOWNLEY 


MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 


De Luxe Stomp (31-1) 
Perdido Street Stomp (28-2) 


Mezz Mezzrow (clit); Sidney Bechet 
(sop); Fitz Weston (p); Pops Foster (bs); 
Kaiser Marshall (d). Recorded New 
York, 30 August 1945. 


King Jazz No. KJ 4 


The inclusion of one of the couplings 
from Mezz Mezzrow’s own “King Jazz” 
label is certainly due in this series, for 
here is some of the greatest jazz recor- 
ded in the post war years. 

“De Luxe Stomp” boasts no solo 
work. Bechet leads—as a trumpet player 
might—with Mezzrow embroidering and 
filling in with that unusual clarinet style 
of his above a rock steady pounding 
from the rhythm section. 

“Perdido Street Stomp” (unissued in 
the U.S.A.) is slightly different in ap- 
proach from the other side. Bechet and 
Mezz play in unison at the commence- 
ment and the close but, apart from this 
effect it is all ensemble improvisation 
broken only by a question and answer 
riff between the two reed men. 

The drumming of the late Kaiser 
Marshall and the bass playing of Pops 
Foster is sheer delight. 


W. KEN FOALE 











RMY AIR FORGE BAND 
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Wonderful 
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THE GRAMOPHONE CoO. 
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Ray McKINLEY (drums) ; 
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The records feature MEL PowELt (piano) ; 
THE CREW CHIEFS (vocalists) and other fine soloists. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 


12” LONG PLAY 333 R.P.M. RECORDS 
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PEANUTS Hucko (clarinet) ; 


DIVISION), 8-11 GT. CASTLE STREET, LONDON, w.|!. 





Inclusive price : £8.9.94 tax 
paid, in a specially designed 


Presentation Box. Records 
cannot be purchased separ- 
ately. (Record Library Series 
No. 637) 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Adams, Faye. Takin’ you back; Don’t forget 


to smile HERALD 480 
Bailey, Pearl. Solid gold Cadillac; Hit the road 
to dreamland SUNSET 2017 


Barnet, Charlie. Jubilee jump; Charleston alley; 
Gal from Joe’s; Deep purple; Blue Lou; 
Southern fried; Cherokee; Skyliner; Fur 
trapper’s boogie; Wosie-posie; Let’s blow the 
blues; Rhubarb; St. Louis Blues; Swinging 
down the lane; Who's sorroy now 

VERVE V—2007 

Bay City Jazz Band. Arab strut; Alligator blues; 
My heart; Yerba Buena blues; How am I 
gonna do it when I don’t know what it is 
you crave?; Potato head blues; Weather bird 
rag; Auntie Soshal’s social; West Texas blues; 
Dr. Jazz; Beale Street Blues; Snake rag 

GOOD TIME JAZZ L—12017 

Bell, Freddie. Hucklebuck; Rompin’ and 


stompin’ WING 90082 
Berry, Richard. Yama yama, pretty mama; 
Angel of my life R.P.M. 465 


Bert, Eddie (tb; Vinnie Dean, as; Jerome 
Richardson, fl and ts; Hank Jones, p; Barry 
Galbraith, g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, 
d). Walk with me; Cardboard coffee; Falling 
in love all over again; Lom, Norahs and 
Enaj; I hear music; Moon and sand; Nosmo 
King; Jerome’s blues; All my life: Me ‘n’ you 

JAZZ TONE J1223 

Bland, Bobby Blue. I can’t put you down, 

baby; You've got bad intentions 
DUKE 153 
Bo, Eddie. Please forgive me; I'll be satisfied 
APOLLO 496 
Bostic, Eearl. Rose of Picardy; Where or when 
KING 4943 

Braff, Ruby (tp; Vic Dickenson, tb; Ed Hall, c; 
Sam Margolis, ts; Ken Kersey, Geo. Wein, 
p: Milt Hinton, b; Jo Jones. Bobby 
Dona!dson, d). Hustlin’ and bustlin’; There’s 
a small hotel; What’s the reason I’m- not 
pleasn’ you: ’S wonderful; Sister Kate; Sleepy 
Time Down South; Flaky; Shoe shine boy; 
Fine and mellow; Ad lib blues 

STORYVILLE 908 

Braff, Ruby and Ellis Larkins (tp and p) My 
funny Valentine; Mountain greenery; Where or 
when; I didn’t know what time it was: Blue 
moon: I could write a book: Thou swell; My 
romance; You took advantage of me: Little 
girl blue; I married an angel; The girl friend 

VANGUARD VRS—8507 

Brookmeyer, Bob (tb; Zoot Sims. ts; Hank 
Jones, p: Wyatt Reuther, b; Gus Johnson, d). 
Mr. Moon: I hear a rhapsody: The chant; 
Blues; Zoot’s tune; How long has this been 
going on; Bobby’s tune; Blue skies 

STORYVILLE 907 

Brown, Gatemouth. Ain’t that dandy: September 
song PEACOCK 1662 

Byers, Billy (tb; cellos, violin, celeste, flute. 
usual modernists and _ inevitabie Al Cohn) 
Alone together; The tickler; Billy bones; 
Chinese water torture; I see a million people; 
Back in your own backyard; The funky music 
box; The great rationalization; Sunday; Misty 
Osie; Thou swell; You’re mine, you 

VICTOR LPM—1269 

Callender, Red (b; Parr Jones, tp: John Ewing, 
tb; William Green, as; Buddy Collette, ts and 
fl: Clyde Dunn, bs; Bill Douglas, d; Frank 
Bode, bongos) On again: Greenery; Pastel; 
October blue; Dancers; Bihari: Skyline; Sleigh 
ride: All for you; Otulines; Walking on air; 
You’re part of me MODERN LMP 1207 

Carr, Wynona. Hurt me; Jumo. Jack, jump 

SPECIALITY 580 

Charles Bobby. Time will tell: Take it easy. 
greasy CHESS 1628 

Clayton, Dr. Hold that train, conductor: 
Strange feeling blues GROOVE 50006 

Collette, Buddy. Cycle; Cheryl Ann; Makin’ 
whoopee: Ruby; St. Andrews Place blues; 
Sunset Drive; Slappy’s tune: Jazz ‘City blues; 
Zan; Frenesi; Santa Monica: Jungle pipe 

CONTEMPORARY (C3522 

Curtis, King. Movin’ on; Rockabve baby 

GROOVE 0160 


Diddley, Bo. I’m bad; Who do you love? 
CHECKER 842 
Dillard, Varetta. Got you on my mind; Skinny 
Jimmy GROOVE 0159 
Dodds, Johnny. It must be the blues; State street 
blues; East coast trot; Chicago buzz; Walk 
easy ‘cause my papa’s here; Southbound rag: 
Bohunkus blues; Buddy Burton’s jazz; Cootie 
stomp; Weary way blues; Chicago mess 
around; Gallion stomp 
RIVERSIDE 12—104 
Doggett, Bill, Honky tonk, | and 2 
KING 4950 
Stella by starlight; What a difference a day 
made KING 4936 
Domino, Fats. When my dreamboat comes 
home; So long IMPERIAL 5396 
Dupree, Jack. Mail order woman; Big Leg 
Emma’s KING 4938 
Eardley, Jon (tp; Milt Gold, tb; Phil Woods, as; 
Zoot Sims, ts; George Syran, p; Teddy Kotick 
b; Nick Stabulas, d). For leap year; There’s 
no you; On the minute; Ladders; Koo koo; 
Eard’s word PRESTIGE 7033 
Ellis, Herb (g; ftg. Harry Edison, tp; Jimmy 
Giuffre, ts and bs) S.H. blues; Somebody 
loves me; It can happen to you; Pogo; Detour 
ahead; Ellis in wonderland; Have you met 
Miss Jones?; Beyond the moon 
NONGRAN N—1081 
Farmer, Art (tp; Ggii Gryce, as; Duke Jordan, 
p; Addison Farmer, b; Philly Joe Jones, d) 
Forecast; Evening in Casablanca; Nica’s 
tempo; Satelite; Sans souci; Shabozz 
PRESTIGE 7017 
Ford, Bill. Confessing (instr.); Old age 
UNITED 167 
Firehouse Five Plus Two (Plays for Lovers!) 
What is this thing called love?; Girl of my 
dreams; I can’t give you anything but love; 
My honey’s lovin’ arms; Love nest; I can’t 
believe that you’re in love with me; Love is 
just around the corner; My cutie’s due at two 
to two; I love my baby; Careless love; I love 
you truly; Love songs of the Nile 
GOODTIME JAZZ L—12014 
Fulson, Lowell.  Tollin’ bells; It’s your fault, 
baby CHECKER 841 
Gayles, Billy. Let's call it a day; Take your 
fine frame home FEDERAL 12272 
Gillespie, Dizzy (big and small groups) ‘Bout 
to wail; Flamingo; Rails; O Solow: Blue mood; 
Devil an dthe fish: The shout by rail: Caravan 
A.R.S. G—405 
(b'g band): Seems like you just don’t care 
(Herb Lance, vocal); Play me_ the _ blues 
(Toni Harver, vocal) NORGRAM 151 
Groovin’ for Nat; I can’t get started 
NORGRAN 162 
Griffin, Johnny. Mil dew; Chicago calling 
BLUE NOTE 1639 
Nice and easy; The boy next door 
BLUE NOTE 1640 
Grimes, Tiny. Tiny’s boogie; Blues round-up 
U 


NITED 170 

Guitar Red (instr.) The hot potato: The 
chilipot EXCELLO 2085 
Gunter, Arthur. Hear my plea, baby: Love has 
got me . EXCELLO 2084 


Hampton, Lionel (and His Giants) Plaid; Some- 
body loves me; Deep purple: September song: 
Verve blues ORGRAN N—1080 

Hawes, Hampton. Somebody loves me; The 
sermon; Embraceable you; I’ll remember you; 
Night in Tunisia; Lover come back to me; 
Polka dots and moonbeams; Billy boy; Body 
and soul; Cool blues 

CONTEMPORARY (C3523 

Hawkins, Dale. Four-letter word: See you soon, 


baboon CHECKER 843 
Herman, Woody. To love again; I don’t want 
nobody CAPITOL 3488 


Hiop. Jutta (p: Peter Ind, b; Ed Thigpen. d). 
Take me in your arms; Dear Old Stockholm; 
Billie’s bounce; I'll remember April; Lady 
ibrd: Mad about the boy; Ain’t misbehavin’: 
These foolish things; Jeepers creepers: The 
moon was yellow BLUE NOTE 1515 

Jackson, Calvin (p; Peter Appleyard, vibes: 
Johnny Elwood, b; Howard Reay, d). Stompin’ 
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at the Savoy: Dream; You and the night and 
the music; The touch of your lips; Mine; 
Linger awhile; Get out of town 
COLUMBIA CL 824 
Jackson, Mahalia An evening prayer; Round 
the rainbow COLUMBIA 40712 
I'm going to live the life I sing about; I ask 
the Lord COLUMBIA 40721 
Jackson, Milt (vibes; Lucky Thompson, ts; Hank 
Jones, p; Wendell Marshall, b; Kenny Clarke, 
d). Lover; Can’t help lovin’ that man; The 
-lady is a tramp; Angel face; Sometimes I’m 
happy; What's new? SAVOY 12070 
Jazz Messengers, The (Kenny Dorham, tp; Hank 
Mobley, ts; Horace Silver, p; Doug Watkins, 
b; Art Blakey, d). Sportin’ crowd; Like 
someone in love; Yesterdays; Avila and 
tequila; I waited for you 
BLUE NOTE 1508 
Jazz West Coast (Shank, Mulligan, Baker, Hawes, 
et al: sampler) Bag of blues; Summertime; 
Topsy; Easy living; Line for Lyons; Song of 
the islands: I hear music; Bojangles of Harlem: 
Contour; It’s sand man 
JAZZ WEST COAST JWC—SO0I 
Jenkins, George (d; Plas Johnston, ts; Ray 
Johnson, p; Duke Harris, b). Caravan: Gee 
gee; Red jacket; Last call; Hot spot; Drum 
tattoo (Jenkins, d; Bumps Myers, ts: Jerry 
Wiggins, p; Herman Mitchell, g; Red Callender 
b; Lewis Jones,?) Drum boogie; (Ben Webster, 
Willie Smith, etc.) Cottontail 
TAMPA T—I8 
Johnson, Buddy. Bring it home to me; You got 
it made WING 
Johnson, Ella. I still love you; Goodbye, baby 
WING 90084 
Jones, Hank (p: Joe Wilder, Donald Byrd, 
Matty Dice, tp; Herbie Mann, fl; Jerome 
Richardson, fl and ts; Wendell Marshall, Eddie 
Jones, b; Kenny Clarke, d). Little girl blue: 
Bluebird: How high the moon; Hank’s pranks: 
Alpha: Wine and brandy 
SAVOY MG—12053 
Kelly, George. Preaching blues (instr.); Ain't 
that good (vocal, Sid Wyche) 
APOLLO 825 
awrence, Elliot (big band ftg. Ernie Royal 
Urbie Green, Al Cohn, Zoot Sims etc.) TNT: 
Blue room: Who fard that shot?; My heart 
stood still; Jeepers creepers; Tiny’s bow music 
You took advantage of me; Taking a chance 
on love: Tape worm: A foggy day; Is that a 
fact?; They can’t take that away: Johnny’s 
bow music FANTASY 3-219 
Lee, Rebecca. The devil hates you: Willie 
GROOVE 0157 
Lewis, George (c: Kid Howard, tp; Jim Robinson 
tb: Alton Purne!l, p: Lawrence Marrero, bjo; 
S'ow Drag Pavageau, b: Joe Watkins, d) 
Dallas blues; Lord Lord, you certainly been 
good to me; Mama don’t allow it: Just a 
closer wa'k with Thee; Swanee River 
DELMAR DL—105 
Lewis, Meade Lux (p: Louis Bellson, d). 
Spooney Sam; Mama’s bounce; Shooboody; 
Hangover boogie; Yancey’s last ride: Bush 
Street boogie DOWN HOME D—7 
Mabon, Willie. Knock on wood; Got to let you 
go CHESS 1627 
Macero, Teo (Art Farmer, tp: Eddie Bert, tb: 
George Barrow, bs: Orlando Girolamo, acc: 
Don Butterfield, tuba: Wendell Marshall. b: 
Ed Shaugnessy, d). Neally; Adventure: Heart 
on my sleeve: 24 plus 18 plus; T.C.’s groove: 
Sounds of May: Bob Prince (vibes: Nick 
Travis, Al Stewart, Phil Sunkel, Jon Eardley, 
tp: Eddie Bert, tb: Phil Woods. Eddie 
Wasserman, Frank Socolow, Sol Schlinger, s: 
Harvey Leonard, p: Teddy Kotick, b: Joe 
Harris, d: Don Butterfield, tuba): Fanfare and 
fantasy: Germination; Strutters; Ground Base: 
Avakianas Brasileiras 





t 
COLUMBIA CL 842 
Manne, She'ly (d: Andre Previn, p: Leroy 
Vinnegar, b). Tangerine; I cover the water- 
front: Squatty roo: Collard greens and black- 
eyed peas; Stars fell on Alabama: The girl 


friend CONTEMPORARY (C3525 
Marvin, Long Tall. Have mercy. Miss Percy 
Tell me. darling MODERN 993 








May, Billy. The beat; Nightmare 
CAPITOL 3486 
Grow closer; Vacation in 
SPECIALITY 895 
Meissner. Zep. Randolph Street Strut; I 
surrender, dear; Blizzard head blues; Idaho; 
Blue rhythm ramble; Blue rhythm bounce; 
Jerry Vaughan: Five minutes till clonisg; Go 
for baroque; Pa? agayo; Top o’ the mark 
AMERICAN RECORDING ARTISTS ALP 100 
Memphis Slim. Got to find my baby; Blue and 
lonesome UNITED 201 
Miller, Punch and Mott Carey. Shake it and 
break it; I just can’t help myself; Panama; 
She’s funny that way; Down by the river; 
Shine; Joplin’s sensation; The _ entertainer; 
Chrysanthemum; Fidgety feet; Indiana 
SAVOY MG—12038 
Slow driving; Shig-me-sha wabble; Ostrich 
walk; Cake walking babies; Exactly like you; 
Informal blues; Some of these days; Cool 
kinda papa; Cock Robin; Squeeze me; There's 
a small hotel SAVOY MG—12050 
Mills Brothers. 98 cents; I’m the guy 
DECCA 29977 
Milton, Roy. Baby_ I’m gone; se some, baby 
OOTONE 398 
Monk, Thelonious (p; Oscar aol. b; Art 
Blakey, d). Liza; Memories of you; Honey- 
suckle rose; Darn that dream; Tea for two; 
You are too beautiful; Just you, just you 
RIVERSIDE 12-209 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings (with Jelly Roll 
Morton) Shim-me-sha wabble; Weary blues; 
That da da strain; Wolverine blues; Sweet 
lovin’ man; Sobbin’ blues; Clarinet marmalade; 
Mr. Jelly Lord; Marguerite; Angry; London 
blues; Milneberg Joys RIVERSIDE 12-102 
Nichols, Red. Cool tango; Indiana 
CAPITOL 3464 
Nighthawk, Robert. The moon is rising: Maggie 
Campbell STATES 1152 
Noien, Jimmy. The way you do; Movin’ on 
down the line FEDERAL 12274 
Oliver, King. Snake rag: Mable’s dream; Room 
rent blues; Dippermouth blues; I ain’t gonna 
tell nobody; Working man blues; High society; 
Sweet baby doll; Sobbin’ blues; London café 
blues; My sweet lovin’ man; Camp meeting 
blues EPIC LN 3208 
Parenti, Tony. Grace and beauty; Crawfish 
crawl; Hiawatha; The entertainer’s rag; The 
lily rag; Praline; Swipesy cakewalk; Nonsense 
rag; Sunflower rag; Cataract rag; Redhead 
rag; Hysterics rag RIVERSIDE 12-205 
Payne, Dusty. My walkin’ shoes; I want you 
FIRE 111 


May, Brother Joe. 
Heaven 


AND HIS 
CHICAGOANS 


“ Chicago Style” 


Blues of Israel 

Three little words 

Jazz me blues 

The last round up GEP8576 


Pierce, Nat (p; Barry Galbraith, g; Milt Hinton, 
b; Osie Johnson, d). Sometime I’m happy; I 
only have eyes for you; Body and soul; I got 
rhythm; What is this thing called love?: April 
in Paris; The man I love; Lover, come back 


to me 

MUSIC MINUS ONE J 1-14 
Powell, Mel (p; Al Mettaliano tp; Peanuts 
ucko, c; Nick Caizza, ts; Tommy Kay, g; 
Arnold Fiskin, b; Bobby Donaldson, d). Gone 
with the wind; Bunng hug; Pennies from 
Heaven; Stompin’ at the Savoy; When your 
lover has gone; Cooch; (p; Ruby Braff, tp; 
Skeeter Best, g; Oscar Pettiford, b; Bobby 
Donaldson, d). Beale Street blues; Three little 
words; You’re lucky to me; Liza; The best 

things in life; Rosetta 
VANGUARD VRS—8506 
My first plea; I love you, baby 
EE—JAY 203 
Lost in a day dream; Move 


Reed, Jimmy. 
Rhambo, Bo (ts) 


it on out CASH_ 1037 
Rhythm Aces. Look what you’ve done; Rock 
and roll march ACE 518 
Rowell, Peck. Take it easy, greasy; Am gonna 
nd me a woman COIN 101 
Russell, Pee Wee (c; Wild Bill Davison, tp; Vic 


Dickenson_ tb; eres Wein, p; etc) We're 
in the money; Gabrield found his horn; Missy; 
Sweet and slow; Lulu’s back in town; Sugar; 
The lady’s in love with you; Louise; I want a 
little gril; Back in your own backyard; Sweet 
Georgia Brown STORYVILLE 909 
Sattin, Lonnie. What time does the sun go 
down; My broken dream CAPITOL 3482 
Savage, Al. Sugar wugar; Bridge of love 
HERALD 482 
Scott, Tomy (c; Mundell Lowe, g; Teddy Kotick, 
b; Shadow Wilson, d). Cry me a river; My 
funny Valentine; Star dust; More than you 
know (c; Dick Garcia, g; Milt Hinton, b; 
Osie Johnson, d). Everything happens to me; 
Counterpoint pleasant; East Coast, West Side; 
You and VICTOR LPM—1268 
Severson, Paul (tb; Kenny Soderblom, ts and 
bs; Mel Schridt, b; Bob Tilles, d). Too much, 
Whee; Gone with the wind; Eleventh Heaven; 
I could write a book; After you, Al; One 
more mambo; I only have eyes for you; 
Who, me?; Out of nowhere; Short story; 
Robbin’s nest; Just loafin’; Aren’t you glad 
you're you ACADEMY MWJ—1 
Shaw. Artie. One foot in the groove; Rockin’ 
chair; Jungle drums; Solid Sam; Just kiddin’; 
Octoroon; Prosschai; What is this thing called 
love?; Lady Day; Little Jazz; Comin’ on; One 
night stand VICTOR LPM 1201 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
FIVE 


(‘Humph’, trumpet; Bruce Turner, alto saz; Stan Gregg, 
drums; Jim Bray, bass; Johnny Parker, piano) 


* Lightly and Politely ” 
Squeeze me 
Handful of keys 
Lightly and politely 
It’s a thing GEP8580 





Singer, Hal. Movin’ and groovin’: Crossroads 
SAVOY 1194 
Don’t mean maybe; My friend 
CAPITOL 3489 

Billy’s blues, 1 and 2 


Staton, Dakota. 


Stewart, Billy. 


CHESS 1625 

Stidham, Arbee. When I find my baby: Please 
let it be me ABCO 107 
Suggs, Brad. Bop, baby, bop; Charcoal suit 
METEOR 5034 


Terry, Sonny and Brownie McGhee. Uncle Bud; 
Climbing on top of the hill 
OLD TOWN 1023 
Lover, come back to me; 
VIK 0214 
I wonder; I know she loves me 
CHECKER 840 
Tyler, Jimmy (instr.) Pink clouds; Indian love 
call FEDERAL 12275 
Vaughan, Sarah. Fabulous character; The other 
woman MERCURY 70885 
Vernon, Milli (vocal; Ruby Braff, tp; Dave 
McKenna, p; Jimmy Raney. g; Wyatt Reuther, 
b; Jo Jones, d). Weep for the boy; Moments 
like this; Spring is here; St. James Infirmary; 
My ship; This year’s kisses Moon ray; Every- 
thing but you; Every time; Blue rain: I don’t 
know what kind of blues I’ve got: Guess I’ll 
have to hang my tears out to dry 
STORYVILLE 910 
Waller, Fats (ex piano rolls) Squeeze me; You 
can’t do what my last man did; Laughin’ 
cryin’ blues; Don’t try to take my man away; 
Got to cool my doggies now; Nobody but my 
baby; A new kind of me; ‘Taint nobody’s 
bizness; 18th St. Strut; Your time now; Papa, 
better watch your step; Snake hips 
RIVERSIDE 12-103 
Watters, Lu. Emperor Norton's hunch; Skid 
da de dat; When the Saints go marching in; 
Sage hen strut; Antigua blues: Copenhagen; 
Royal Garden blues; Shake that thing; Irish 
black bottom; Doctor Jazz sicmp; Beale 
Street biues; Blues my naughty sweetie; Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Tin Roof blues 
OWN HOME D-S5 
Windhurst, Johnny (tp; Ham Carson, ts; Jim 
Andres, Bud Blacklock, p; Buell Diedlinger, 
b; Walt Gifford, d). Back in your own back- 
yard; You do something to me: Memphis 
blues; Strut Miss Lizzie; Lover, come back 
to me; Georgia on my mind: When you're 
smilling TRANSITION J—2 
Wood, Teddie (instr.) 47th and Central: At last 
ARIES 1015 
Woods, Pearl. Be my baby; My love is your 
love DOT 15477 


Treniers, The. 
Sorrento 
Tuggle, Bobby. 


When the Saints 
Savoy blues 
Milenberg joys 
Tiger rag GEP8577 
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TEMPO AND SWING 


Dear Sir, 

May I turn the spotlight on a state- 
ment in your July issue by one John 
Reddihough, so frightening in its impli- 
cations that it just cannot go unchal- 
lenged: 

“If the tempo of a number increases, 

as it is bound to do if a band is really 

swinging, John Bastable is right with it 
ensuring that the advancing tempo is 
controlled and not erratic”. 

(My italics—J.A.) 


With the merits or demerits of Mr. 


Bastable’s banjo playing I am not con- 
cerned; but I find it hard to believe that 
such an incitement to bad playing can 
be put forward in all seriousness. For- 
tunately the statement is demonstrably 
untrue. 

A steady tempo, while not in itself 
a guarantee of swing in jazz, is an essen- 
tial part of that essential element; without 
it, that feeling of relaxation so necessary 
to a good beat just cannot exist. 

Where an otherwise excellent group 
rush a tempo, owing to studio nerves or 
other cause, it is the critic’s job to fault 
them for it. It is all too true that many 
locak musicians habitually rush the beat; 
that is something our more swinging 
players continually lament. There are, of 
course, certain so-called jazzmen insen- 
sitive enough to be happy in their 
failings, but surely no responsible critic 
would praise them on that account. 

Or maybe we're all out of step but 
John? JEFF ALDAM, 


Wood Green, N.22. 


JAZZICAL 
Dear Sir, 

The passage in the L and P article of 
your July issue which concludes the 
comment on the “Moods of Mingus” 
recording, together with the letter from 
K. Tanner which discussed the need of a 
new name for the ‘cooler’ forms of jazz, 
prompts me to write this letter. 

I feel that the word “jazzical”, applied 
by Charlie Mingus to his music, is shor- 
ter and more truthful than the term 
suggested by Mr. Tanner. I have been 
an enthusiastic listener to jazz for some 
ten years now—starting with Hampton 
and Basie—and while I retain a soft spot 
for mainstream jazz, I find more lasting 
pleasure in “jazzical” music, drag though 
I may be on the non-U jazz lovers. I 
suggest that those people who do not 
feel the ‘movement’ sufficiently swinging 
in this music should note the difference 
between Basie and an English revivalist 
band and follow it up from here. Fur- 
thermore I advise them to remember 


that jazz can be tasteful as well as 
emotional—J.A.T.P. and ‘r and b’ being 
the Scylla and Charybolis of jazz 
progress. 

Though I prefer Basie (whose progress 
is infinitesimal) to Kenton (whose pro- 
gress is in every direction simultaneously) 
I can sympathise when Kenton says— 
“T like the Count, but I wish he’d do a 
bit more for music’. I can also see what 
John Mehegan meant when he wrote in 
the June 27th “Downbeat” of—‘snap- 
ping fingers to the dreary rock and roll 
of Count Basie”. 

However, Dance likes Monk, so given 
time and a greater concentration on musi- 
cal as well as rhythmical qualities, he 
may yet come to appreciate “jazzical” 
music. I enjoy the records he raves over, 
so there must somewhere be a common 


ground. 
J. H. BOIELLE 
Harrow. 


FROM UNOFFICIAL SOURCES 
Dear Sir, 

Jazz criticism today seems to be deter- 
iorating into a matter of personal taste. 
If a record is not ‘hideous, horrible and 
frenzied’ it is probably graced by some 
‘fabulous banjo player’ or more than 
likely one of our many genii. On the 
whole I find your Record Reviews better 
than those of rival magazines but in the 
July issue of ‘Jazz Journal’ an offending 
article caught my eye. 

Nobody can deny the sincerity of Ken 
Colyer and his devotion to New Orleans 
jazz as played by the George Lewis 
band—a style, we are told, that the pio- 
neers of jazz used to use. In emulating 
it Colyer’s band has been quite success- 
ful. Mac Duncan, whom John Reddi- 
hough calls ‘the most outstanding 
traditional trombonist in the country” 
(Pickard, Barber, Christie etc. I take 
it are not in the running) does indeed 
play like Jim Robinson, even to an 
excess of faulty, wavering grunts and 
harmonic horrors. Ken Colyer himself 
is a good imitation of Kid Howard's 


‘lamentable outbursts. I feel sure the real 


founders of classic jazz trumpet-playing, 
Bolden, Kelly, Perez and Keppard never 
played like this. Even Bunk Johnson 
could set a firm lead, surely the trumpet’s 
role in a traditional band. When I heard 
this band in Oxford Street recently it 
was badly balanced, uncertain of what 
was happening and definitely not “far in 
advance of any other group playing 
traditional jazz in the country” (as 
Reddihough describes it). 

If traditional jazz is to survive, the 
musicians must look forward for inspir- 
ation and not depend solely on the bands 
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that reflected bylgone ages. Lyttelton has 
pointed the way and his band performs 
with originality, feeling and technical 
competence. And the most important 
thing is that he plays “Lyttelton-style” 
jazz! D. O. PAWSON 

(Founder-member of Wrekin College 

Unofficial Hot Club) 


BROAD MINDED 


Dear Sir, 

Just lately I have read so many letters 
from harassed modern jazz fans who say 
that they are sick of criticism from tra- 
ditionalists, that I thought it was about 
time somebody told them to stop worry- 
ing. If they like that type of music, then 
let them have it. Everybody’s entitled 
to his own taste. 

This ridiculously childish argument 
between the ‘trads’ and the ‘mods’ has 
amounted to little less than a feud and I 
for one am tired of it 

There are faults on both sides. The 
modernists like their music so cool that 
there is often no feeling in it at all, and 
the traditionalists are so afraid of new 
ideas that they just refuse to listen to 
them regardless of whether or not the 
result is good jazz. 

I prefer traditional jazz and I admit 
that I don’t know much about modern 
music, but I do know that there are as 
many, if not more, good jazzmen play- 
ing that type of music as there are in 
the traditional field. 

There is enough opposition to jazz 
from the non-loving general public with- 
out genuine jazz enthusiasts cutting each 
others’ throats over the virtues and vices 
of Louis Armstrong and Charlie Parker. 

Let’s have criticism by all means but 
let’s keep it broad minded and objective, 
then maybe someday there will be no 
such people as ‘traditionalists’ and ‘mod- 
ernists’. Maybe they'll just all be called 
“jazz lovers”. 

PATRICIA GLAVES 
Sheffield 


DECORUM, PLEASE 
Dear Sir, 

I heartily sympathise with reader Brian 
Scott re the subject of revivalist bands. 

Recently I have been approached by 
certain up and coming groups, who, to 
all intents and purposes, have failed in 
every way; not only because of lack of 
technical proficiency but also lack of 
professional decorum at rehearsals. 

Usually the front line get little farther 
than—Blah Blah—oblivious to the finer 
points of good tone, expression and in- 
tonation. The rhythm section miss the 
all important point, that of correct har- 
mony and chord changes. 

Try to tell these boys where they are 
wrong and wherein lie their weaknesses 
and they say you know nothing about 
‘true New Orleans’ music. Suggest a good 
new tune as a change from the ‘Saints’ 
and, “Aw, it’s too hard a key” is what 
you get. 

All this has led me to forsake jazz 
and look for other musical locations 
where the musicians aim at a_ higher 
standard of perfection and try to better 
their musical ability. In short, I now play 
my trombone and bass in the local Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and there I'll remain 
until such times as the up and coming 
revivalist iazzmen adopt a different atti- 
tude, more worthy of the name 
‘musician’. BIX ROSCOE 

Southport 








RECORD REVIEWS 

Continued from page 28. 

Eddie Davis is a tenor man of little 
stature, and even Clark Terry and Paul 
Quinichette are below form on these 
tracks. 

In the two lengthy numbers on the 
disc—Foggy Day’ und ‘Heart’—there is 
relatively little vocal and a deal too 
much instrument fluffing and doodling. 
However, there are some excellent things 
here—all of which are Miss D. She is a 
vocalist of a lesser calibre than Billie 
or Ella, as indeed most people are. but 
she has a strident. swinging attack which 
is at once compelling and attractive. This 
version of ‘Love For Sale’, for example, 
is one of the best I have heard. The 
melody is presented starkly and with 
great force. Indeed. if one has to fault 
Dinah Washington, it is on the score that 
she apparently has little use for dynam- 
ics. Everything rises to a crescendo all 
the time. 

For lovers of Billie, this record should 
provide a new twist on a well known 
technique—with perhaps some rew ideas 
to add to the enjoyment. 

BLN. 
MODES OF IMPROVISATION 
IN JAZZ 
Continued from page 17. 
the best jazz conceivable would be that 
played by the Armstrong soloists with 
the Ory ensemble. or by an individual 
eenius like Hodges and a great group 
like Spaniers Rag'ime Band. Here we 
have the next best thing. Not quiie an 
Armstrong as instrumentalist nor an Ory 
as bandleader. Muggsy is an ideal com 


bination of the two; while Sidney is not 
only the man who showed Hodges how 
solos should be played, but also the 
man who taught Mezzrow so much 
about ensembles. It may not have every- 
thing, but our last example has Spanier 
and Bechet improvising together at the 
neak of their powers. ‘That's A-Plenty” 
(Melodise 8002). 


THE FABULOUS 
PHONOGRAPH 
By Roland, Gelatt 


The story of the Gramophone from 
Tinfoil to High Fidelity. 16 Illustrations 


“This is a book for which those interested 
in the phonograph and its products have 

waited many years”’— 
The Record Collector 
22 - Post Free: 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF JAZZ 
By 
Orrin Keepnews & Bill Grauer, Jr. 


A Superb picture-encyclopaedia of 50 
years of Jazz from New Orleans to to- -day 
625 photographs 
32,- Post Free from: 


HUDSON’S BOOKSHOP 


—_ Bis ood New Street, Birmingham. 2. 
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RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME. C.0.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 

CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 

OPEN ALL DAY THURSDAY 

till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 
T¥BE STATION 
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For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 


Selections of back issues (1950-1953) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 
SHEET MUSIC— 
Famous JET! Y ROIL 
bers—Big Fet Ham. Mamie’s Blues. 
Winin’ Boy Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Darce. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home ts in 
a Southern Town. 


NIORTON num- 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 

4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas, Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 

Trial Copy - post free 


KiNG JOE OLIVER 
by Walter C. Allen and Brian Rust. 
Price 15/-—post free 

MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 

BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Edited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 
Louis Armstrong -—- Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 


RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy, post free. 
Vol. 14. No. 8. Now Ready. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 

magazine—many informative articles and 

+ aia 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
/3. 





-— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements musi 

be prepaid and should arrive not 

later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
S/-, Bold Type 6d. per word 


Photopen Corresnondence Clab. Caters 
for amateur photographers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for 
both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs 
Send s.a.e. and 5d stamps for full details 
to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burnley 
Lancs 

106 TRADITIONAL 78 and LPs for 
sale. s.a.e. Freeman, * Greville Hall 
London, N.W.6. Ring MAI 2560 or LAN 
a 3K6 


PHOTOGRAPHS of your favourite stars 
including Vic Ash, Kenny Baker, Chris 
Barber, Big Bill Broonzy, Ken Colyer, 
Eric Delaney, Lonnie Donegan, Harry 
Klein, Cy Laurie. George Melly Ottilie 
Patterson, Neva Raphaello, Alex Welsh 
normal size 6d large 1/- extra large 1/6. 
Postage 2d per order. G. H. Saunders 
and Co.. 69, Albion Street, Leeds, 
WANTED Will purchase LAUREL 
AND HARDY British Columbia 
DX370. Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL- 
LAND, 186 KENT STREET, BROOK- 
LYN, NEW YORK 

Glenn Miler Discography—Revised Edi- 


tion, 1956. Over 100 pages giving com- 
pete details every record on which Miller 
ever played with own and other bands 
including A. F f Band, 1925-1944 
Complete, authoritative, up-to-date. Life 
story notes photographs Limited 
printing’ 10 /6d (by post 11/3d) 

Honorary Secretary, Miller Society 3 


Great Percy Street, W.C.1 
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THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 

FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life 
partners. Every district. All ages. Photo 
Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. Edna 
Hanson, Denton, Manchester. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars 
The Fabulous Phonograph By Roland 
Gelatt. 22/- post free from HUDSON'S 
BOOKSHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street, 
Birmingham, 2 

A PIC TORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ 
By Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr 
32/- post free from HUDSONS BOOK- 
SHOP, Dept B, 116, New § Street, 
tirmingham,2. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 



































HOLIDAYS OVER! 


CHRISTMAS SOME WAY OFF! 


Now’s the time to treat yourself to those records you've been wanting 


allsummer. Why not let us send them to you, POST FREE ? 


This is also a good time of year to let us have your wants list of jazz 


records and literature. 





OVERSEAS READERS! 


Do you know that we can supply most records cheaper than you can 


buy them at home! 


SEND 8/6 (or equivalent) 


For comprehensive catalogues 
Over 450 closely printed pages !! 





Write now to: 














THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 
(or phone STReatham 7345) 








J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


EXTENDED-PLAY 45 rpm. 
EPV 1020 SOUVENIR OF NEW ORLEANS 


EPV 1026 DIXIELAND JUBILEE CONCERT 
SIDNEY BECHET WITH BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 


LONG PLAYING 33: rpm. 
12 inch 
LAE 12017 MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 
LAE 12010 Sydney Bechet ‘‘GOLDEN DISC’’ CONCERT VOL. | 
LAE 12011 Sydney Bechet ‘‘ GOLDEN DISC ’’ CONCERT VOL. II 


10 inch 
LDE 025 Sidney Bechet BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN VOL, | 
LDE 086 Sidney Bechet BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN VOL. || 
LDE 127 Sidney Bechet BLUE NOTE JAZZMEN VOL. III 
LDE 138 Sidney Bechet ‘‘HOT SIX”’ 
LDE 132 Sidney Bechet AT ‘*STORYVILLE’’ VOL. | 
LDE 149 Sidney Bechet AT ‘‘STORYVILLE’’ VOL. II 


For full details of these and other records by SIDNEY BECHET at all Speeds see 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel. Knightsbridge, 4256. 
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